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N Monday morning of this week Presi- 
() dent McKinley sent to Congress the 

full text of the report of the Court of 
Inquiry into the Maine disaster, together with 
the voluminous evidence taken by the Court. 
With it he sent a brief Message recapitulating 
the well-known facts about the visit of the 
Maine to Havana, the story of the disaster 
as itreached Washington, the organization 
of the Court of Inquiry, and its proceedings. 
The President also includes in his Message 
a succinct statement of the findings of the 
Court of Inquiry, which we quote in full; 


When the Maine arrived at Havana, she was 
conducted by the regular Government pilot to 
buoy No. 4, to which she was moored in from 
five to six fathoms of water. 

The state of discipline on board, and the con- 
dition of her magazines, boilers, coal-bunkers, 
and storage compartments, are passed in review, 
with the conclusion that excellent order prevailed 
and that no indication of any cause for an inter- 
nal explosion existed in any quarter. 

At 8 o’clock on the evening of February 15 
everything had been reported secure and all was 
quiet. At 9:40 o’clock the vessel was suddenly 
destroyed. 

There were two distinct explosions, with a brief 
interval between them. The first lifted the for- 
ward part of the ship very perceptibly; the 
second, which was more open, prolonged, and of 
greater volume, is attributed by the Court to the 
partial explosion of two or more of the forward 
magazines. 

The evidence of the divers establishes that the 
after part of the ship was practically intact, and 
sank in that condition a very few minutes after 
the explosion. The forward part was completely 
demolished. 

Upon the evidence of a concurrent external 
cause the finding of the Court is as follows: 

At frame 17 the outer shell of the ship, from a 
point eleven and one-half feet from the middle 
line of the ship and six feet above the keel when 
in its normal position, has been forced up so as 
to be now about four feet above the surface of 
the water; therefore about thirty-four feet above 
where it would be had the ship sunk uninjured. 

The outside bottom plating is bent into a re- 
versed V-shape, the after wing of which, about 
fifteen feet broad and thirty-two feet in length 

(from frame 17 to frame 25), is doubled back upon 
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itself against the continuation of the same plating» 
extending forward. 

At frame 18 the vertical keel is broken in two 
and the flat keel bent into an angle similar to the 
angle formed by the outside bottom plates. This 
break is now about six feet below the surface of 
the water and about thirty feet above its normal 
position. 

In the opinion of the Court, this effect could 
have been produced only by the explosion of a 
mine situated under the bottom of the ship, at 
about frame 18, and somewhat on the port side 
of the ship. 

The conclusions of the Court are: 

That the loss of the Maine was not in any 
respect due to fault or negligence on the part of 
any of the officers or members of her crew. 

That the ship was destroyed by the explosion 
of a submarine mine, which caused the partial 
explosion of two or more of her forward maga- 
zines; and, 

That no evidence has been obtainable fixing 
the responsibility for the destruction of the 
Maine upon any person or persons. 


A noteworthy passage in the Message is 
that in which the President says: “ The ap- 
palling calamity fell upon the people of our 
country with crushing force, and for a brief 
time an intense excitement prevailed, which 
in a community less just and self-controlled 
than ours might have led to hasty acts of 
blind resentment. This spirit, however, soon 
gave way to the calmer processes of reason 
and to the resolve to investigate the facts 
and await material proof before forming a 
judgment as to the cause, the responsibility, 
and, if the facts warranted, the remedy due. 
This course necessarily recommended itself 
from the outset to the Executive, for only in 
the light of a dispassionately ascertained 
certainty could he determine the nature and 
measure of his full duty in the matter.” Both 
branches of Congress immediately referred 
the Message to the Committees on Foreign 
Affairs without debate. 


@ 


The President has acquainted the Spanish 
Government with the findings of the Maine 
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Court of Inquiry, and is awaiting a reply 
from Madrid, which in his Message he prom- 
ises to communicate at once to Congress on 
its receipt. He has refrained from making 
an immediate demand for indemnity, rightly 
desiring to hear first what Spain may see fit 
to answer to our presentation of facts. It is 
understood that the report of the Spanish 
Board of Inquiry, not yet officially made 
public, will insist that the destruction of the 
Maine was from internal accident. Spanish 
papers indicate that if the United States 
claims reparation or indemnity, Spain will 
propose arbitration of all questions involved 
in the Maine disaster. Sefior Castelar is 
quoted as saying, “ I do not believe war pos- 
sible.” While President McKinley has ear- 
nestly deprecated any exhibition of passion or 
hasty resort to war on account of the Maine 
disaster, he has shown firmness of conviction 
that the present Cuban situation could not 
longer continue unchanged. Relief for the 
starving thousands must be had at once, and 
the war in Cuba must be carried on in ac- 
cordance with civilized methods, or must be 
brought to an end. This, it is believed, will 
be the purport of a second Message from 
the President to Congress, which will prob- 
ably be sent in within a week. In it the 
condition of the non-combatants in Cuba will 
be stated, and proven by official reports, and 
Congress will be asked for an appropriation 
of a large sum to be used for theirrelief. It 
is thought that Spain will interpose no objec- 
tion to the sending of supplies. Active nego- 
tiations have been going on between Madrid 
and Washington, and the probability of a 
peaceful settlement of the question is increas- 
ing. It is rumored that a main feature of the 
plan now proposed is an armistice for the 
summer between the Spanish and Cuban 
forces, during which Spain and the United 
States should join in relieving the distress of 
the reconcentrados and should agree on a 
method of securing satisfactory Cuban au- 
tonomy. The Cuban Junta in the United 
States, however, declare that the insurgents 
will not accept an armistice or anything but 
absolute independence. 


@ 


The entire country is with the President in 
his belief that if we are to intervene in Cuban 
affairs it must be for the cause of humanity, 
not for political or commercial reasons, least 
of all for extension of our territory. Sen- 
ator Proctor’s statement, summarized last 
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week in The Outlook, has been confirmed by 
similar statements from Senator Thurston and 
Senator Gallinger; both addresses were too 
rhetorically and emotionally expressed, as 
compared with Senator Proctor’s admirably 
judicial statement, but all agree in the main 
points. Senator Thurston urged immediate 
forcible intervention for the independence of 
Cuba, and added, “I would cppose annexa- 
tion with my latest breath.” During the 
week the army and navy have been further 
strengthened, and put in a condition of 
readiness for possible war, in many ways and 
with incessant activity. A dozen or more 
yachts and tugs have been bought, and are 
rapidly being fitted out as torpedo-destroyers 
and dispatch-boats. Captain William T. 
Sampson has been made Commander-in-Chief 
of the North Atlantic station, and his squad- 
ron, now at Key West, has been increased 
by new arrivals; Admiral Sicard, whom Cap- 
tain Sampson succeeds in command, has 
been given leave of absence on account of ill 
health. A flying squadron has been formed, 
with its present rendezvous at Hampton 
Roads, and Commander W. S. Schley has 
been putincommand. Negotiations still con- 
tinue abroad for the purchase of new war-ships. 


@ 


We shall no longer have a “ white squad- 
ron.” It has been decided to paint our navy 
vessels in their war colors, gray for battle- 
ships, cruisers, and gunboats, and dull green 
for torpedo-boats. Guns, ammunition, and 
stores have been got in readiness in great 
quantities. Coast defenses have been strength- 
ened, and everything is ready for the move- 
ment of troops now in the West to the Atlantic 
coast at a moment’s notice. The Dry Tor 
tugas station is being fortified. In every 
way the Administration, while still believing 
a peaceful solution of the Cuban problem 
possible, has evinced a determination to be 
fully prepared for war, if war is forced upon 
it. Spain has shown equal activity ; the sail- 
ing of her flotilla of torpedo-boats and tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers from the Canary Islands 
to Porto Rico, while not properly a subject 
for remonstrance by the United States, is an 
indication of an intention to strengthen her 
naval power of defense against the United 
States. The election in Spain has resulted, 
as was anticipated, in a sweeping victory for 
the Liberals and Sagasta. Rioting by So- 
cialists occurred in some provinces. It is 
believed that the Government will have a 
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majority of over two to one in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 


@ 


The Naval Appropriation Bill, to be acted 
upon by the House of Representatives, pro- 
vides for over thirty-six millions, the largest 
amount ever devoted to the needs of our 
Government ships and sailors. The bill au- 
thorizes the construction of three new battle- 
ships, each designed to carry the heaviest 
armor and most powerful ordnance, with a 
displacement of about eleven thousand tons. 
The cost will be about three million dollars 
each. More important is the authorization 
of six torpedo-boats and six torpedo-bvat 
destroyers. A Spanish torpedo flotilla of 
exactly this number is even now on its way 
across the ocean from Spain with warlike 
intent. We have hardly any vessels of a 
like class to oppose it, and whatever defense 
we may have in ships of another class, the 
present “ scare ” will not have been in vain if it 
keep our navy in future supplied with the most 
serviceable of all fighting boats. The bill 
also provides for one gunboat to be con- 
structed on the Great Lakes. Contracts for 
the construction of the new vessels are to be 
made within sixty days after the approval of 
the act. The number of enlisted men is in- 
creased by 1.750, and the number of appren- 
tices by 250. For ordnance, yards, and 
docks extraordinarily liberal appropriations 
are made; it seems a pity, however, to build 
wooden dry-docks instead of those of stone, 
concrete, or steel. It is alsoa pity that a day's 
delay in the passage of the bill should have oc- 
curred through the filibustering of the minority. 
This is the more regrettable since members 
were unanimous in favoring the passage of 
the bill substantially in the form in which it 
was reported from committee. Besides this, 
the navy’s needs are patent and pressing; 
there should be no loss of time in putting 
the bill’s provisions into effect. If we had 
adopted this liberal measure a year or two 
ago. we should now not be fearful lest a little 
flotilla of torpedo-boats and destroyers be 
too much for the splendid ships at Kev West. 


@ 


The launching last week of two great bat- 
tle-ships, the Kearsarge and the Kentucky, 
marks a distinct advance on vessels of the 
Indiana type, just as that type marked an 
advance on what had preceded. The main 
feature of the new ships is the superimposing 


of turrets in which eight-inch rifles are set 
upon turrets which carry thirteen-inch rifles. 
The advantages of elevation above the water- 
line, of weight-saving, and of concentration of 
fire are as manifest as is the great economy in 
the distribution of machinery necessary to 
turn the turrets. The ships are protected 
with sixteen and one-half inch side armor, and 
carry fifteen-inch turret armor. They will be 
driven by twin screws, and the engines are 
of ten thousand horse-power. They are six- 
teen-knot boats. The full suppiy of coal for 
each battle-ship is no less than twelve hundred 
tons; at a cruising speed of ten knots this 
would enable the boats to steam over six 
thousand miles, and at thirteen knots nearly 
four thousand. Both the Kearsarge and the 
Kentucky were launched with their military 
masts in position, it being the first time in 
history that battle-ships have gone down the 
ways with their military masts aboard. The 
vessels are to be completed in January, 1899, 
but in an emergency they can be placed in 
commission six months hence. Itis to be noted 
that these ships, with a displacement of over 
eleven thousand five hundred tons each, draw 
only twenty-three and one-half feet of water. 
They are thus really coast defenders as 
well as sea-goers. The cost of each vessel 
will be $2,250,000; the complement of each 
will be five hundred and twenty persons— 
officers, seamen, and marines. Better battle- 
ships there may be in the future; for the 
present the Kearsarge and Kentucky express 
the “latest thing ” in floating forts. 


A long and thorough article in “ Harper’s 
Weekly ” brings out the financial conditions 
now confronting the Spanish Government. 
Put briefly, the situation is this: Taxation, 
which before the war was reckoned to con- 
sume one-fifth of the total income of the 
people, is being increased by every profli- 
gate expedient known to bankrupting finance. 
Confessing the corruption or incapacity of 
her own officials, the Government has carried 
further the costly policy of turning over to 
private monopolies the collection of various 
taxes. The old tobacco monopoly has been 
renewed ata higher rental, and monopolies 
have been created to deal in petroleum and 
explosives. Still further, the Government 
has asked permission to turn over to private 
companies for twenty-five years the State 
lottery, and for fifteen years a monopoly in 
the sale of salt. The four per cent. bonds 
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of the Government, which three years ago 
sold at 80, have fallen to 51,and the Govern- 
ment, in its straits to borrow, has pledged its 
customs revenues, increased the privileges of 
the State bank, and offered the railroads 
subsidies and an extension of privileges till 
1980 for assistance in raising loans. The 
debts nominally resting upon Spain have not 
been greatly increased, because the war loans 
figure as the Cuban debt; but the “home” 
debt alone amounts to $1,300,000,000, or $400 
for every family in a poverty-stricken nation. 
The Cuban debt is relatively far more seri- 
ous. Already it amounts to over $300,000,- 
000, and is charged against an island with 
less than 300,000 families. Inasmuch as the 
Spanish West Indies, like the British, had 
been almost ruined by the fall of sugar before 
the insurrection began, it is probable that all 
the property in Cuba after three years of 
war—lands, houses, railroads, everything— 
would not now discharge the debt which the 
island would be required to carry if Spain is 
victorious. The crushing weight of this 
prospective load is one of the factors which 
make submission seem worse than death to 
patriotic Cubans. Therefore the war goes 
on, adding over a hundred millions a year to 
the debt nominally of Cuba, but really of 
Spain. The possession of Cuba by Spain is 
almost as intolerable a burden to the oppres- 
sor as to the oppressed. 


3] 


March reports of the business world are of 
peculiar interest during these times of storm 
and stress. As has been before noted in 
these columns, the stock and bond market re- 
flects the Spanish “ scare” more quickly than 
do other departments of business. In stocks 
the weakness has extended to the high-priced 
as well as to the low-priced securities. It 
must not be forgotten that the destructive 
rate-war among transcontinental companies 
has also helped to disorganize the market. 
Yet railway earnings are a fifth larger than 
in March, 1897, while east-bound tonnage 
from Chicago has been twice as great as in 
that month. The decline of over a hundred 
points in Standard Oil stock has been the most 
noticeable of all changes. Bonds sympathized 
with the movement in stocks, Governments 
having been notably weak. The new fours 
are now quoted at 118, a decline of over 
ten points since the destruction of the Maine. 
While rates for call money are still in the 
neighborhood of two per cent., the market for 


time money naturally shows smaller offerings 

Men wish to have their loans where they 

may be easily got at. The publication of the 
President’s Message was followed by an im- 
mediate and decided rise in stocks. The total 
imported and engaged gold since the end of 
February aggregates over thirty millions, an 
amount hardly equaled by any corresponding 
period. Meanwhile, compared with March, 
1897, exports have been two-fifths larger: 
imports one-twelfth larger. Wheat and flour 
exports continue twice as large as those of last 
year. Prices are slightly lower, also for corn. 
the exports of which are not quite as great 
as ayear ago. Cotton exports are on a large 
scale, and the price is about the same. The 
price of print cloths, however, has declined 
to the lowest quotation on record. Sales of 
wool have been only a quarter of those dur- 
ing March, 1897, and prices are yielding. 
Turning to the iron and steel industries, we 
find them more overwhelmingly employed 
than ever, and yet prices are advancing. In 
this connection it is interesting to read an 
article in the London “ Statist” predicting a 
pig-iron famine in the United Kingdom be- 
fore the end of the year. General business 
for the month has been decidedly encourag- 
ing. We have but to consider the fact that 
bank clearings outside New York were nearly 
seven per cent. larger than in 1892, the year 
of greatest prosperity hitherto. Failures are 
not only one-third less in number than for 
the corresponding period a year ago, but are 
actually less than half the number of those 
for the same month of 1892. 


& 

The sub-committee appointed by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency has re- 
ported “a bill to provide for strengthening 
the public credit. for the relief of the United 
States Treasury, and for the amendment of 
the laws relating to the National bank asso- 
ciations.” The provisions of this bill are 
substantially as follows: 


1. United States notes, when redeemed in gold, 
to be retired. Retirement, however, to be grad 
ual. No express provision for bonds or taxes to 
provide for retirement. 

2. All outstanding United States notes to be 
collected by the banks and deposited at the 
Treasury, the banks receiving in exchange an 
equal amount of “ National reserve notes,” and 
the privilege of issuing another equal amount of 
currency notes secured by their general assets. 

3. These additional currency notes secured by 
the general assets of the banks are to be practi- 
cally untaxed up to 60 per cent. of the receiving 
banks’ capital. Issues in excess of 60 per cent 
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of the banks’ capital are to be taxed 2 per cent., 
and issues in excess of 80 per cent. of the banks’ 
capital are to be taxed 6 percent. These pro- 
visions are to secure elasticity. 

4. The whole responsibility of redeeming 

United States notes in gold is to be imposed 
upon the banks, but the Government, by this 
same act, undertakes to redeem standard silver 
dollars in gold. 
It may be assumed that this bill represents 
the policy of the Republican party, as repre- 
sented in the House, and probably as repre- 
sented by the Administration. It plants the 
country absolutely on a gold basis; it looks 
for the eventual redemption of all paper and 
all silver in gold ; and it transfers the issuing 
of paper from the Government to the banks. 
This last provision involves the substitution 
of an interest-bearing debt payable to the 
banks at a fixed date in the future, and repre- 
sented by bonds, for a non-interest-bearing 
debt payable directly to the people, on de- 
mand, and represented by notes. Our objec- 
tions to this feature have often been given in 
these columns, and need not be repeated. 


® 


The Constitutional Convention in Louisi- 
ana seems to have decided to limit the suf- 
frage in the following way: Voters must here- 
after be able to read and write unless they 
own $300 worth of property, or belong to the 
families of men who were voters in 1867. 
The intelligence qualification alone, as has 
been said, would make the white voters out- 
number negro voters almost three to one in 
the State at large. But this did not satisfy 
the enemies of manhood rights for the negro. 
They pointed out that in some counties of 
the State the negroes able to read and write 
would outnumber the whites possessing the 
same qualification, and they wished to de- 
prive the poorer race of all representation. 
The property qualification was therefore 
added to enfranchise illiterate whites, rela- 
tively few illiterate negroes possessing the 
$300 specified. But even this provision left 
many native white voters without the suf- 
frage, and therefore it was added that every 
person who had a right to vote before the 
adoption of the Amendment enfranchising the 
negroes should retain the right, and transmit 
it to his sons and grandsons. To the credit 
of the Convention, a strong minority pro- 
tested against this proposition as a manifest 
violation of the Amendment it sought to 
evade. To deny the suffrage to families 
which did not possess it in 1867 was plainly 
to abridge the rights of citizens “on account 


of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” United States Senators Caffery and 
McEnery both declared against the proposi- 
tion as unconstitutional, and enough news- 
papers took the same position to raise 
hope that the proposal would be rejected. 
But the latest report is that three-fifths of 
the Convention support it. If the document 
adopted by the Convention had to be sub- 
mitted to the voters for ratification, there 
would be little doubt of the rejection of the 
whole scheme; but as the Convention has 
power to establish a new Constitution, the 
Federal Courts furnish the only hope of 
redress for this manifest injustice. If money 
can be raised to bring the matter before 
them, they should also be asked to decide 
whether the Congressional representation of 
States disfranchising great classes should not 
be thereby proportionately cut down. 


® 


In the current “ Atlantic’ Professor Henry 
C. Adams, the statistician of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, presents a dispas- 
sionate review of the “ Decade of Federal 
Regulation ” since the passing of the Inter- 
State Commerce Act. Professor Adams, 
after showing the necessity of legislative con- 
trol of railways—because their charges can- 
not be well regulated by competition—states 
frankly that the control thus far exercised has 
failed to accomplish its purpose. There is, 
he says, practically as much discrimination in 
rates between shippers as there was before 
the Inter-State Commerce Act was passed, 
and the public has almost as little protection 
against unreasonable rates, This outcome of 
an Act decried by the railroads as radical 
in the extreme is attributed by Professor 
Adams to the decisions of the courts reducing 
the supposed powers of the Commission, and to 
the failure of Congress to pass supplementary 
legislation restoring to the Commission the 
powers denied it. The most important de- 
cisions whose injurious effects Congress has 
failed to provide against are, says Professor 
Adams, the Kentucky and Indiana Bridge 
case and the Social Circle case. In the first 
of these cases the Court held that not only 
questions of law but questions of fact passed 
upon by the Commission might be reviewed 
by the courts. This decision, says Professor 
Adams, defeats the purpose of the Inter- 
State Commerce Act, by making it impossible 
for the shipper to secure speedy relief from 
injustice. The knowledge that the courts may 
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go all over the facts of a case, after the Com- 
mission has rendered its decision, enables the 
railroads to disregard the Commission’s in- 
vestigation, and makes it seem useless for 
shippers to appeal to the Commission. In 
the Social Circle case the Court seems to hold 
that while the Commission, with the approval 
of the Court, may decide a certain rate to be 
unreasonable, it has not power to decide what 
rate is reasonable. Professor Adams makes 
no arraignment of the courts, but he seems 
to agree with the statement of the Commis- 
sion in its recent report that “ the discoveries 
and decisions of the courts giving to the Act 
an ‘interpretation contrary to the general 
understanding of its scope and purposes” 
have made the Inter-State Commerce statute 
amount to about this: “If any citizen of the 
United States feels that this law should be 
obeyed, he may apply to the Circuit Court, 
and if that Court is of the opinion that it 
ought to have been enacted in the first in- 
stance, it may enforce it.” Professor Adams 
says that it may be true that there is no 
middle ground between complete private con- 
trol of railways and complete public control, 
but that American experience certainly does 
not prove it, as the American statute, in the 
form proposed by its advocates, has not 
been in force. If Federal regulation is to 
have a fair trial, Congress must restore to the 
Commission the powers originally designed 
for it. 


@ 


The People’s Bank of Philadelphia sus- 
peaded last week under circumstances which 
throw into high relief the charges brought 
by Mr. Wanamaker concerning the maladmin- 
istration of State funds. On Wednesday 
the cashier of the bank committed suicide, 
and the day following it was learned that this 
act was precipitated by the failure of a com- 
pany to which his bank had loaned over 
$600,000 upon securities practically worthless. 
(his enormous loss was of primary public 
importance because the bank has for years 
been known as the “political bank,” and has 
carried large amounts of State funds. When 
it closed its doors last week, $500,000 out of 
$1,200,000 of deposits belonged to the State. 
Th's makes the second time within a few 
months that State funds have been tied up by 
the failure of a favored bank—the other case, 
of course, being that of the Chestnut Street 
National Bank, in which prominent politicians 
were also interested. Apparently the banks 


favored with large and continuous deposits of 
State funds without interest are those in whic! 
deposits are peculiarly insecure. The cor 
rupting influence of the whole system of man 
aging Pennsylvania funds seems to infect the 
institutions receiving the favors of the poli 
ticians as much as the politicians who grant 
these favors to build up their own power ai 
the public expense. Another incident in 
Philadelphia last week, which emphasizes 
the need of a public uprising for reform, was 
the public confession of a member of the 
City Council, before the committee investi- 
gating the water-works scandal, that he had 
not only been offered, but had accepted, pay- 
ment for his vote for the Schuylkill Valley 
Water Company ordinance. This member 
charged still others with receiving bribes, and 
seemed to confirm the charge that bribery 
was the rule instead of the exception. 


@ 


A majority and a minority report have been 
presented to the New York State Legislature 
by the Civil Service Commissioners. The 
majority report supports the Black Civil Ser- 
vice Law, believing that it needs only more 


.time. to prove its greater efficiency and prac- 


ticability, to prove its advance over all pre- 
vious laws. The minority report condemns 
the law in its workings, pointing out that it 
attacks the fundamental principle of the whole 
theory of civil service by giving the control- 
ling power to the appointing officer; that six 
months is all the time necessary to judge of its 
results, and that these are such as to demon- 
strate that the ends of civil service laws are 
defeated by the administration to the letter of 
the Black Civil Service Law. 


@ 


The report of Secretary George McAneny, 
of the New York Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, has to do wholly with the working 
of the Civil Service rules under the Black 
Civil Service Act, which went into effect on 
May 15, 1897. The present law, the report 
states, wherever it has been permitted to 
go into full operation, has affected the com- 
petitive system radically, and has defeated 
its essential purposes. The report states that 
the discouragements that a candidate without 
political “pull” has to meet to secure an ap- 
pointment have proved in fact to be almost 
prohibitory. A candidate may succeed in his 
“merit” examination, but his standing may 
be entirely reversed by the rating against 
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him for 


“fitness.” If he passes in his 
“ merit” examination, he must appear person- 
ally before each appointing officer whenever 
a new vacancy occurs, and he may be called 
upon (and has been in some cases) twenty 
times, and yet may not secure an appoint- 
ment. The second prohibitory impediment 
in the administration of the Black Civil Ser- 
vice Law is that when the prepared list con- 
tains no name satisfactory to the appointing 
powers, a new examination may be de- 
manded. This method of administering the 
Jaw now in effect in New York has resulted 
in a gradual falling off in the number of 
applicants for places in the civil service of 
the State. The first call was for one clerk ; 
one hundred and forty-seven notices were 
sent ; sixty-one whose names appeared on the 
“merit” list appeared at Albany to be exam- 
ined by the Railroad Commissioner for “ fit- 
ness.” The Prison Department wanted a 
clerk. Sixty-three men in the “ merit” list 
responded to this call. Thirteen of these 
sixty-three passed for “ fitness,” and the fifty- 
second man on the list was appointed. To 
the third call fourteen responded. One of 
these passed, and he was the hundred and 
twelfth man on the list of one hundred and 
forty-seven. Seventy-seven women stenog- 
raphers passed the “merit” examination. 
Calls for stenographers were sent out for the 
“fitness” examinations. At the first call 
twenty-six appeared; at the second, five; at 
the third, two; at the fourth, five; and at the 
final call, three. A new merit list with thirty- 
six names was made out, and the first call on 
these thirty-six candidates brought but three. 
In New York and Brooklyn the heads of the 
Departments with few exceptions have left 
both examinations to the municipal Civil 
Service Commission. Where this has not 
been done “ politics *’ has had its perfect work. 


@ 


In the investigations made through the 
State the revelations have been very serious. 
The Superintendent of the entire Middle 
Division of the canals, appointed by Mr. 
Aldridge, is an active local politician. The 
man had conducted a faro bank in Utica. 
He had served a term in the penitentiary, 
had been fined for petty larceny, but was 
a success in certain kinds of politics. This 
man, without any technical training or expe- 
rience, was placed in charge of the most ex- 
tensive operations about to be undertaken in 
his Division, and his appointment carried 
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with it the authority to select a large number 
of subordinates for places not under civil ser- 
vice control. Among these appointees were 
two persons who had served terms of impris- 
onment, one at Sing Sing and the other in 
a local penitentiary ; an ex-letter-carrier who 
had been discharged from the Government’s 
service for drunkenness; two men who were 
proprietors of liquor-saloons, and still, while in 
the service of the State, gave part of their time 
to their private business; two who were pro- 
prietors of grocery-stores, and one who served 
as reservoir attender, occupied a house kept 
by the State, rented his rooms to boarders, 
and conducted a bar-room. In the office of 
the Superintendent of Insurance under the 
full operation of the Black Civil Service Law 
there are fifteen confidential examiners. In 
1896 there were two. Thirteen of the fifteen 
have been appointed to this office since last 
July. 
& 


Boston has presented a bill to the Legis- 
lature that has several strong features to 
recommend it. It substitutes for the present 
School Committee a Board consisting of 
twelve members—nine elected by the inhab- 
itants of the city, and three to be appointed 
by the Mayor. All the members of the Board 
must be inhabitants of the city, and are to 
serve without compensation. The bill pro- 
vides that this Board shall have the entire 
supervision and direction of the schools of 
the city, elect a superintendent, and a business 
agent, organize a school faculty, and appoint 
visitors; it shall estimate and determine the 
amount of money needed for the proper sup- 
port of the schools, and shall certify this 
amount to the City Council, the Council to 
levy and collect this amount within the 
specified limit of taxation of one per cent. of 
the total assessed valuation of the city for 
the current year. The officers elected by the 
Board hold office during good behavior, and 
cannot be removed without a two-thirds vote 
of all the members of the School Board. 
The appointment, promotion, and dismissal 
of the teachers are vested in the superintend- 
ent, and his decision is final unless vetoed by 
a three-fourths vote of theentire Board. He 
decides upon the courses of study, and chooses 
all text-books and teaching apparatus, after 
consultation with the inspectors and the 
school faculty. The school faculty for which 
the bill provides is to consist of the super- 
intendent as president ¢x officio, the inspect- 
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ors, and not less than thirty members who 
shall be elected by teachers from their own 
number. As far as possible, all grades 
of instruction in the public schools will be 
represented in this faculty, which is to con- 
sider all educational matters, including dis- 
cipline and sanitation, and may report to the 
Board. The bill further provides for the 
appointment of twenty visitors at large, and 
not more than three local visitors in each 
school dis‘rict, who serve without pay. These 
visitors may be called upon to report by the 
superintendent, and they may report to the 
Board on matters within the scope of their 
duties. The two strong features of the bill 
are the eliminating of the time-limit from the 
office of superintendent, and the recognition 
of the teachers in a school faculty. Latest 
advices indicate that the bill will not pass 
this Legislature, but will come before the 
next; that it will be one of the many matters 
that will be brought before the Expert Com- 
mittee on Charters which the Municipal 
League of Boston hope will be appointed by 
this Legislature. 


; ® 

At the last monthly conference held under 
the auspices of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety in New York, “The Settlement: its 
Effect in the Neighborhood and on the Resi- 
dents,” was the subject presented. Bishop 
Potter spoke on the “ Settlement Idea.” He 
defined it as “the reaction against mechan- 
icalization in administration of charity,” and 
this probably is as accurate a definition as 
can be made. The Settlement is the nine- 
teenth-century interpretation of Christ’s defi- 
nition of brotherhood, following, as the 
Bishop declared, that transcending phrase, 
“And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” The Settlement can teach just 
as much religion as there is in it; it will 
teach no more, and it can teach no less, Mr, 
J. B. Reynolds, the Head of the University 
Settlement, spoke of its neighborhood influ- 
ences, making his first subject the ethical ex- 
change between the people of the neighbor- 
hood and the residents, and the effect of the 
character of the neighborhood on the resi- 
dents. Frequently, he said, characters were 
met that compelled reverence from those who 
saw a magnificent expression of the ideal in 
men and women whose mental and physi- 
cal environment limited growth as the world 
measures opportunity. The Settlement must 
stand, in its workers, for the highest things 


in life. Concessions to the prejudices of the 
neighborhood indicate a weakness which has 
a most disastrous effect alike on the people 
of the neighborhood and on the workers. 
The Settlement in its relation to women and 
children was discussed by Miss Mary M. 
Kingsbury, the Head of the College Settle- 
ment, who defined the ways and the meth- 
ods through which the Settlement made possi- 
ble the development of latent aspirations, of 
latent gifts, of genius that is only waiting 
for opportunity. She pointed out that oppor- 
tunities for education offered to adults will 
rarely be accepted; for them the social op- 
portunities are the touchstones of the Settle- 
ment. In a cosmopolitan city the Settlement 
must be a factor in the elevation of the 
people. It is also a unifying force; it is the 
common ground of meeting for all denomina- 
tions and all political affiliations ; its doors 
stand open, or should stand open, to every 
shade of opinion; and this gives the true Set- 
tlement worker the opportunity for unpreju- 
diced, sympathetic observation of the whole 
region. The Settlement in no sense takes 
the place of the church; it works with the 
church, and for the elevation of the people. 


3] 


We referred two weeks ago to a bill before 
the New York State Legislature which had 
been drawn by the State Board of Charities, 
one which did not meet the approval of many 
of the organizations doing philanthropic and 
charitable work throughout the State, the 
chief objection being that it delegated too 
great powers to the State Board of Charities 
and might result in unpremeditated acts of 
injustice. The opposition to the bill resulted 
in the bringing about of a conference between 
the several charitable and philanthropic or- 
ganizations interested, with the result of the 
drafting of an entirely new bill, which might 
well be accepted as a model by other States. 
The bill referred to in the first place defines 
the term ‘destitute child” as meaning an 
abandoned orphan, or a destitute minor under 
the age of sixteen years who is an inmate of 
a public or private charitable institution, or 
is maintained by, or dependent upon, public 
or organized charity; and the term “place 
out” is defined as the placing of that child 
in a family other than that of a relative 
within the second degree, for the purpose of 
providing a home for such a child. No per 
son can receive such a child, nor can a cor 
poration other than a charitable or philan- 
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thropic one place out such a child, after this act 
becomes a law, unless a license shall have been 
given by the State Board of Charities. No 
child can be placed in a family residing outside 
of the State by a local officer charged with the 
relief of the poor. To the State Board of 
Charities is given the power to issue licenses 
to persons or corporations whom they deem 
proper to undertake the care of destitute 
children. The Board also has the power to 
revoke such license, but the right of the 
licensee is protected in that he has the 
right to be heard before the Board, and a 
final appeal to the Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the judicial district in which the 
licensee resides. No license is to be granted 
to any person until six months after the 
application has been made. Section Four 
provides for a complete record of the child 
from the time it is placed under the care of 
the State or local charitable institution. The 
oversight of the child becomes the duty of 
the State Board of Charities, and it exer- 
cises this right of oversight by appointing duly 
authorized inspectors, whose business it shall 
be to visit the families or corporations hold- 
ing licenses from the Board. Any member 
of the Board, or an officer, may also visit 
licensees. The religion of the child is also 
protected, as the Board, when practicable, is 
to place the child with individuals of like 
religious faith as the parents of the child. 
The willful violation of the provisions of 
this act is to constitute a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction, a fine of not less than $50 
and not more than $250 may be imposed. 
The date when this act is to take effect is 
June 1, 1898. The bill is an admirable one, 
the result of the composite experience of 
many organizations. There is every reason to 
believe that it will become a law, as the abuse 
of the “ placing out ” system, both in this and 
other States, has become a serious offense 
against the best sentiment of thoughtful peo- 
ple intelligent on this subject. 


® 


A correspondent in the “Evening Post ” 
gives an account both of the settlement and 
development of the Annette Islands under 
Mr. William Duncan, and the attempt in 
Congress to rob him and his wards of their 
wellearned territory. The story of Mr. 
Duncan’s work in Canada among the Metla- 
kahtlans has been told heretofore in the 
columns of The Outlook. These Indians, 
civilized by Mr. Duncan’s labors, were driveu 
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out from Canada, according to the “ Evening 
Post” correspondent, partly by the narrow- 
ness of an Anglican bishop, partly by the 
weakness, not to say iniquity, of Canadian 
law. Under Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
the Annette Islands (Alaska) were given to Mr. 
Duncan and his wards. Forbidden to take 
with them the buildings which they had 
erected on British Columbian soil, they built 
up a new settlement, with church, town hall, 
school, shops, sawmill, soap-factory, tram- 
way, and a prosperous and efficient fishery. 
“Its carpenters, shoemakers, weavers, etc., 
supply the wants of the people; its wood- 
carvers, silversmiths, printers, and photogra- 
phers do creditable work, and in all these 
employments everything (in reason) used, 
from a clapboard to a salmon-can, is the 
handiwork of the Indians.” It is a self-gov- 
erning community, peaceful, civilized, indus- 
trious, and adding to the wealth and prosper- 
ity of this borderland ; and now it is proposed, 
by a bill introduced by Mr. Elkins in the 
Senate, and in the House by Mr. Dovener, 
to take this land from them and throw it 
open for general occupation. . That the 
policy of land in severalty is the one policy 
for us generally to pursue in dealing with 
Indian tribes, The Outlook has long main- 
tained ; but to use this policy asa pretext for 
the purpose of breaking up a_ peaceful, in- 
dustrious, and civilized community, and to 
take from them without compensation the 
land which by their industry they have made 
valuable, seems to us to add the offense of 
hypocrisy to the crime of robbery. If the 
statement in the “Evening Post” is trust- 
worthy, all friends of justice and humanity in 
the Senate and the House should vote against 
this measure. 


® 


Events are moving rapidly in the Far East, 
and an acute phase of the problem is at hand. 
That the actual partition of China has begun 
there is small reason to doubt. Germany 
holds Kiao-Chau, with rights to build railroads 
and other concessions; Russia has practically 
annexed Manchuria and the Liao-Tung Penin- 
sula, on which Port Arthur furnishes her with 
the long-desired open-water terminus of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad ; France has her eye 
upon the island of Hai-Nan, and demands, as 
was reported last week, the appointment of a 
Frenchman to control the Imperial revenue 
service. Japan has as yet laid her hand on 
no Chinese territory, but it is reported that 
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Russia is to give her a free hand in Korea. 
If England is to take a slice of territory, it 
will be in the Yang-Tse Valley. So far Eng- 
land has stood for the integrity of China and 
freedom of trade in all the Chinese ports. 
She will either have to back up her position 
on these two points with some show of force, 
or she will have to retreat from it, for Russia 
is apparently determined, so far as she is 
concerned, to make neither concession. The 
integrity of China is probably as much a 
thing of the past as the so-called integrity of 
the Turkish Empire, and it is very doubtful 
whether it would be worth England’s while to 
fight for it; it is not a vital question to her. 
Freedom of trade, as has been pointed out 
repeatedly, is a vital question, and on that 
point she may well make a great stake. 


@ 


The establishment of Russia at Port 
Arthur and Talien-Wan finally and definitely 
antagonizes the English policy of preserving 
the integrity of China, and is a blow to Lord 
Palmerston’s prestige as a diplomatist. The 
question of the open trade is still a matter of 
negotiation. The British control sixty-five 
per cent. of the Chinese foreign trade, while 
the Russians control about five percent. To 
keep this trade supremacy is essential to the 
prosperity and therefore to the life of the 
British Empire. That is the practical ques- 
tion which the English Ministry is facing. 
The « Daily News” declares that to preserve 
this supremacy three things are necessary : 
free trade in China, predominance of British 
influence, and maintenance of the balance of 
naval power in the Pacific. Thenegotiations 
now being conducted at St. Petersburg will 
probably soon determine the question of open 
trade in China. The building up of a great 
Russian military station at Port Arthur 
would threaten the naval supremacy of Eng- 
land, and is therefore one of the points at 
issue. It looks as if, under the best condi- 
tions, England would be forced to accept the 
disintegration of China, and to console her- 
self by taking what she considers her share 
of the country. If she succeeds in maintain- 
ing free trade to the world, she will have done 
all that could be expected of her. 


@ 


In this connection the recent speech of 
Lord Roberts in the House of Lords is of un- 
usual interest, for Lord Roberts carries the 
highest authority as a representative of the 


aggressive policy in India—what is known in 
England as the forward policy. It was « 
brief speech, as might have been anticipated 
from one whose business has been to deal in 
arms, not words; it was free from detail: it 
was dispassionate and calm, after the manne: 
of the best Parliament speeches; but its 
drift was unmistakable. Lord Roberts urged 
in brief, that sooner or later England and 
Russia must fight in the Far East; that Eng- 
land is bound, both by treaty and policy, to 
defend Afghanistan against Russian encroach 
ments; that this will be impossible so long 
as 200,000 armed.tribesmen resist the English 
approach to Afghanistan; and that, there- 
fore, those tribesmen must be subjugated. In 
Lord Roberts’s opinion, the way to subjugate 
them is to establish a central cantonment 
among the different tribes ; to make arrange- 
ments with each tribe separately; to put 
them under a general ruler who shall govern 
with as little interference as possible, but who 
shall hold them in control, and who shall 
bring them in large numbers into the English 
army. When this is accomplished, the Eng- 
lish railroad can be carried to Kandahar, and 
Afghanistan can be protected without the 
danger of an uprising in the rear of the Eng- 
lish troops. The speech made a deep im- 
pression on the House, but the objections to 
the policy outlined by Lord Roberts are 
many, and they are being urged with great 
force both in Parliament and out of it. 


@ 


England has been very much disturbed 
during the past week by the very serious 
reports respecting the health of Mr, Glad- 
stone and of Lord Salisbury. Unhappily, in 
the case of Mr. Gladstone, these -reports are 
confirmed by later and more exact statements. 
There seems to be no question that the great 
statesman is the victim of a disease which 
is likely to be fatal, and which is likely also 
to be extremely painful. He has urgently 
requested that the details of that disease 
shall not be discussed by the press, and his 
wish ought to be sacredly respected. Al 
though out of public life, and with his work 
entirely behind him, so long as he lives Mr. 
Gladstone will be the foremost figure in Eng- 
land. He has named Mr. John Morley as his 
literary executor. The reports of Lord Salis- 
bury’s retirement on account of ill health are 
apparently premature. He has been seeking 


rest and change on the Continent, and has 
In case of 


made some recovery of strength. 
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his retirement the Duke of Devonshire would 
probably succeed him as Premier, and Mr. 
Balfour as Secretary of Foreign Affairs. His 
retirement does not appear, however, at this 
writing to be a matter of the near future. 


@ 


Mr. Rhodes, in a recent interview, has an- 
nounced his return to active participation in 
politics as the leader of the aggressive and 
progressive party, which means practically 
active antagonism to the Bund, which Mr. 
Rhodes says is against progress, unity, and 
equality. He frankly admits that former 
plans for organizing Southern Africa have 
been wrecked by the mistakes of President 
Kruger and himself, but declares that he 
hopes for better results in the future. Sir 
Alfred Milner, the High Commissioner in 
South Africa, ina recent speech declared that 
there was no cause for the uneasiness of the 
Dutch in the colony. So far as that uneasi- 
ness was due to the belief that Great Britain 
was intending to destroy the independence of 
the Transvaal, Great Britain, Sir Alfred de- 
clared, wants only a minimum of control as 
regards external relations, “distinctly reserved 
solely in the interests of the future tranquillity 
of South Africa.” It is not the aggressive- 
ness of the Imperial Government which keeps 
up the spirit of unrest; it is the retrogressive- 
ness of the Transvaal and its suspicion of 
English intentions. These are frank words, 
and they would carry a great deal of weight if 
people, both in the Transvaal and out of it, 
could rid their minds of the suspicion that 
Mr. Rhodes’s policy is by no means really 
considerate of other people’s interest or that 
it is one of definite non-intervention. 


® 


Among the deaths of the week must be 
recorded those of Mr. James Payn, the well- 
known English minor novelist and versatile 
writer of literary gossip and reminiscence, 
and of Mr. Anton Seidl, the great musical 
conductor. Mr. Seidl has been identified 
with the history of musical production in this 
country for the past ten years. He assisted 
Wagner in the production of his Nibelungen 
Tetralogy, and was for three years the Di- 
rector of the Leipsic Opera-House. Mr. 
Seidl came to America in 1888, and had 
charge of the first production in this country 
of several of Wagner's greatest operas. He 


died suddenly in New York last Monday 
night. 


‘ 


The Maine Report 


The report of the Commission in the case 
of the Maine makes three points clear to all 
Americans; 1. That the officers and men of 
the Maine were not guilty of any neglect, 
that there was no lack of official discipline— 
as has been charged by certain newspaper 
correspondents. 2. That the wreck of the 
Maine was due primarily to an explosion 
from without, not to an accidental explosion 
of magazines within. 3. That the person 
or persons who caused the explosion are to 
the Commission wholly unknown. There is 
no suggestion in the Commission’s report 
of any judgment whether or not the Spanish 
Government failed to exercise such care for 
the protection of the Maine while in a Spanish 
harbor as is due from a host toa guest under 
such circumstances. The Commission does 
not even affirm that the explosion was caused 
with criminal intent; but its report leaves 
to the public only one alternative. Either 
the Maine was directed by harbor officials, 
with culpable carelessness, to be anchored 
over a mine, which was then, also by culpable 
carelessness, exploded, or the explosion was 
caused by some irresponsible criminals, as 
yet unknown. 

Americans will accept and ougut to accept 
this judgment of the Commission as conclu- 
sive. The high character of the Commis- 
sioners, the abundant evidence that they 
have felt the responsibility of the occasion, 
the thoroughness of their investigation, the 
unmistakable care to keep themselves aloof 
from any possible influence of public opinion, 
and the judicial temper displayed in the re- 
port itself, all combine to give to their con- 
clusions the weight of a final judgment. This 
weight attaches equally to all their conclusions, 
and to their silence as well as to their speech ; 
to their exoneration of the officers and men 
of the Maine, to their judgment that the dis- 
aster was due to external cause, to their dec- 
laration that the authors are wholly unknown, 
and to their refusal to accuse the Spanish 
Government, directly or indirectly, of partici- 
pation in the crime, or even of culpable 
negligence. This report is not to be ac- 
cepted in part and rejected in part. 

The facts as reported by the Commission 
do not constitute a cause of war. They 
justify our demand that Spain employ vigor 
ous measures to bring the criminal or crim- 
inals to justice. They may justify a demand 
on Spain for damages for the injury to prop- 
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erty—the loss of life can never be compen- 
sated in damages. The refusal of Spain to 
accede to either demand might perhaps, in 
certain exigencies, be a cause of war. But 
the destruction of the Maine, by some person 
or persons unknown, in a Spanish harbor, is 
not of itself a cause of war. It would be no 
satisfaction to honorable natures to destroy 
property of innocent Spaniards by bombard- 
ing Havana, because the property of the 
American Nation has been destroyed in Ha- 
vana Harbor. It would be no satisfaction to 
honorable natures to destroy the lives of 
Spaniards by the official action of America, 
because the lives of Americans may have been 
destroyed by the criminal action of irrespon- 
sible and unknown criminals. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that a 
Spanish Commission has, there is reason to 
believe, reported to its Government that the 
Maine was destroyed, not by assault from 
without, but by accidental explosion from 
within. This will not, and ought not to, cast 


any doubt in the minds of Americans upon 
the conclusions of the American Commission. 
But we must remember that some of the 
reasons which call on Americans loyally to 


support the finding of their Commissioners 
call on Spaniards loyally to support the find- 
ing of theirs. Americans will entertain no 
doubt about the conclusions of their repre- 
sentatives ; none the less is it true that an 
issue of fact is raised by the findings of the 
two Commissions, and a question of inter- 
national law as to the responsibility of Spain 
based on the determination of that issue of 
fact. Questions of fact and questions of 
law never can be determined by war. If 
war were declared and Spain were victorious, 
the victory would not determine that the 
Maine was blown up by an accident; if we 
were victorious, it would not determine that 
the Maine was blown up by design. On the 
contrary, if an independent and impartial tri- 
bunal, hearing all the evidence which has 
led the two Commissions to their conflicting 
conclusions, were to decide—as we have no 
doubt it would, such is our confidence in our 
own Commission—that the Maine was blown 
up by an assailant, and were it to add, as not 
impossibly it might, that Spanish officials 
were guilty of culpable neglect, then, in the 
judgment of the civilized world and in the 
history of the future, the responsibility for 
this crime would be determined, as far as it 
ever can be by human wisdom. 

The Cuban question, then, remains un- 
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changed by this report. The report may 
increase the perils of war, but it adds no 
reason for war. The issues raised between 
us and Spain by the destruction of the Maine 
are to be settled by pacific, not by warlike, 
measures. The larger question, Ought we to 
interfere to put a stop to the present barbaric 
warfare in Cuba? addresses itself as before to 
the American people. That is a question 
which cannot be settled by arbitration. The 
question, What does duty demand of us? can 
not be settled fury us; it must be settled dy us. 
And if it is settled by the American con- 
science in the affirmative, it will remain for 
us to make that interference in the form least 
humiliating to Spain, and then for Spain to 
determine whether that interference shall 
cause war or not. If war must come, let it 
be a war for humanity, not for revenge or 
even for retribution. 


@ 


Achan 


The Old Testament story of Achan has a 
special point for the American people at this 
critical moment. The people of Israel thought 
themselves appointed by Jehovah as the exe- 
cutioners of his judgment to overturn a peo- 
ple whose government was cruel and rapa- 
cious, whose religion was superstitious, and 
whose social life was licentious. In their 
campaign against this people one of their 
number turned robber. His booty was found 
in his possession and he was put to deat, 
and with him his family, either because in 
those days the doctrine of attainder was car- 
ried out with more remorseless logic than in 
later times, or because his family were par- 
ticipators with him in the crime. 

We think the story of Achan contains a 
lesson for the American people in the present 
juncture. The conviction is forcing itself 
upon the conscience of the American people 
that they have no right to stand idly by and 
see the horrible tragedy go on in Cuba, which 
Senator Proctor so graphically described, 
They are slowly and reluctantly coming to the 
conviction that they are required by honor 
and conscience to interfere, in the interests of 
liberty, humanity, and justice. It is for the 
pulpit to bring such influences to bear as will 
make, if not impossible, at all events. wholly 
disreputable in public esteem, the sin of 
Achan. Let not a war undertaken in the in- 
terests of humanity degenerate into a war for 
the gratification of revenge, for the acquisi 











tion of territory, for the aggrandizement of 
the Nation, or for the mere wanton display of 
strength. Let every expression, in press or 
on the forum, which looks in this direction 
receive the sharp and instant rebuke of all 
teachers of morality and religion, and of all 
honorable men. If war must come—and let 
us still hope that the cause of humanity and 
justice may be served without war—let it be 
only under the impelling power of conscience, 
uncorrupted by pride or covetousness. Let 
the spirit of Abraham Lincoln be in our 
hearts, and the motto of Abraham Lincoln 


guide our actions: “With malice toward 


none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in; 
to bind up the Nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow and his orphan—to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 


@ 
A Lenten Thought 
Sin and Calvary 


The tragedy on Mount Calvary set before 
the world the radical conflict between the 
love of God and the evilthatisin man, That 
conflict is irrepressible, and will never be ter- 
minated by any kind of compromise. It is a 
fight to the death ; for holiness and sin cannot 
finally exist together in the universe. Sin is 
not immaturity; it is positive, active, venom- 
ous. It destroys the soul which surrenders. 
to it; it has marked the upward path of the 
race through history with brutality, lust, and 
infamy; on the first Good Friday it slew 
the divinest man who has ever appeared 
among men. If it could have destroyed the 
God in him, its work would have been com- 
plete; but in its supreme victory sin met with 
its final defeat. Against God, and against 
man committing himself to God, it is power- 
less. On Calvary its mask was torn off, and 
there it stands forever in the searching light 
of that divine sacrifice. It wears a thousand 
pleasant disguises ; it has a thousand attract- 
ive forms; it takes to itself a thousand noble 
hames, and calls itself instinct, liberty, art, and 
beauty; but under all these masks and stolen 
names it is vulgar, brutal, murderous. It 
defiles the sacredness of liberty when it de- 
ceives men by taking on the largeness of 
freedom; it destroys art when it hypocriti- 
cally assumes to give it breadth and charm; 
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it mocks at beauty by the cheap counterfeit 
which it offers in place of the reality; and, 
while pretending to multiply the sources of 
pleasure, dries it up at the springs. Let no 
one be deceived; sin is not only morally 
hideous, it is socially degrading. A “fast” 
society is also a vulgar society; for sin de- 
stroys refinement and cuiture as truly as it 
devours purity, honesty, and truthfulness. It 
lives upon the dullness and folly of men; 
upon their blindness and stupidity. With 
the cheapest tinsel it persuades some men 
that it is art; with the most vulgar tawdri- 
ness it makes others believe that it is beauty. 
Every sane man, when he frees himself from 
the illusion which sin throws over its victims, 
knows that he has been not only a trans- 
gressor but a fool; and if he is honest with 
himself, he humiliates himself for the offense 
of the mind as well as of the spirit. And all 
attempts to conceal the real nature of sin or to 
minimize its results by giving it philosophical 
names and explaining it as a necessary ele- 
ment in immature humanity are sophistries 
and illusions. There are aspects of the mys- 
tery of sin which we do not see as yet, but so 
far as sin touches men and women it is 
always and everywhere unmitigated evil; it 
corrupts, defiles, degrades, and destroys. It 
is a thing not only to be fought, but to be 
hated with a relentless and righteous hatred. 
When men are tempted to make terms with 
it, let them look at Calvary. 


® 


Women and Public 


Education 


That women can affect legislation positively 
without the ballot has been proved beyond 
question. Notably is this true in educational 
matters. In no community has a group of 
women made a constructive study of the con- 
ditions of the schools of the community with- 
out accomplishing something ; and this under 
conditions that have been accepted as un- 
changeable. For instance, the passage of 
the bill abolishing the trustee system in the 
city of New York was due wholly to the pub- 
lic sentiment awakened by the Public Educa- 
tion Association of that city. The reform 
measures made possible by the passage of 
that bill must always be credited to the women 
of the city. The Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
the Brookline Association, the federated 
clubs of Illinois, and many other local and 
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town organizations show the value of woman's 
interest and activity in favor of better schools 
and better systems of education. 

The more intelligent any body of women 
whose love of their country and its institutions 
leads them to become interested in the public 
schools may be, the more reverently they 
approach this whole problem of education. 
When the problem centers on the public 
school, the first impulse is to shrink from it 
because of its magnitude and a consciousness 
of a lack of that kind of training which fits 
one to estimate the work from the educator's 
standpoint. This training requires study of 
methods and systems, comparisons between 
different kinds of schools, as well as different 
administrations as revealed in different cities, 
and a close, sympathetic observation of the 
schools in one’s own locality. Not only the 
schools, but the community which patron- 
izes them, are factors in the solution of 
this problem. Every intelligent woman can 
understand the physical conditions that gov- 
ern the life of teacher and pupil when she 
has trained her powers of observation, aid 
by study has acquired a standard. Over- 
crowded rooms; lack of proper light and 
air; improper seating of children; the adap- 
tation of the school furniture to the needs 
of the children; the quality of the books 
used—all these matters are within the com- 
pass of the judgment of any woman of 
intelligence. Recently a group of women 
in a city in which the condition of the pub- 
lic schools had not been a matter of public 
interest decided to study the group of schools 
in the school district in which they lived, 
and the schools on the immediate borders 
attended by some of the children of this 
district. The facts gleaned as to the physi- 
cal side were, in some instances, startling. 
One building was promptly condemned. 
Four class-rooms, occupied on an average by 
120 children, were lighted through corridors ; 
there were no closets for clothing, which was 
hung in a corridor without any provision for 
heating. In another school, in three class- 
rooms designed to seat 140 children, 176 
were seated. Fifty per cent. of the children 
in these class-rooms could not touch their 
heels to the floor when seated; the desks 
were three inches too high. The blackboards 
were forty inches from the floor; they should 
be twenty-five inches from the floor. 

When this group met to compare the re- 
sults of their observations, they recognized 
first of all the great disadvantages under 
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which teachers labored; the spirit of devo- 
tion to their profession and to the interests of 
the children, and the inherent spirit of ma- 
ternity shown by the attitude of most of the 
teachers toward the children under their 
care. This group of women soon saw that 
much of the philanthropic and charitable 
work which consumed so much of their time, 
their thought, and their money, was neces- 
sitated by the quality of education and the 
physical environment of the children of the 
poor in the school buildings; that wisdom 
and intelligence both demand that the schools 
be made the first object of care ; that this 
attitude of mind on the part of the public 
would mean the beginning of a preventive 
work which would steadily lessen the need of 
philanthropic work. 

The solution of the educational problem in 
any community must be a matter of evolu- 
tion, not revolution. Women are the leisure 
class, and should make it their first public 
concern to know the exact conditions con- 
trolling the life of every child in the commu- 
nity, but more especially the lives of the chil- 
dren whose parents, through ignorance or 
indifference, take no thought of the influences 
that make or mar the characters of their 
children. Comparatively few men can take 
time for observing the schools. To the 
women is given this opportunity to bear their 
share of the public burden in the care of the 
children, where intelligence may be used in 
the prevention of those evils which threaten 
us. Education is the natural province of 
woman to-day, and her duty to the commu- 
nity, next to the condition of her home, is to 
secure sound and wholesome conditions for 
the children in our schools. 


® 
Work and Culture 


Liberation 


Work is the most continuous and compre- 
hensive form of action; that form which calls 
into play and presses into steady service the 
greatest number of gifts, skills, and powers. 
Into true work, therefore, a man pours his 
nature without measure or stint; and in that 
process he comes swiftly or slowly to a clear 


realization of himself. Work sets him face 
to face with himself. So long as he is 
getting ready to work he cannot measure 
his power, nor take full account of his re- 
sources of skill, intelligence, and moral en- 
durance; but when he has closed with his 











task and put his entire force into the doing of 
it, he comes to an understanding not only of 
but with himself. Under the testing process 
of actual contact with materials and obstacles 
his strength and his weakness are revealed to 
him; he learns what lies within his power 
and what lies beyond it; he takes accurate 
account of his moral force, and measures 
himself with some degree of accuracy against 
a given task or undertaking; he discovers 
his capacity for growth, and begins to see, 
through the mist of the future, how far he is 
likely to go along the road he has chosen. 
He discerns his lack of skill in various direc- 
tions, and knows how to secure what he needs ; 
in countless ways he measures himself and 
comes to know himself. 

For work speedily turns inward power 
into outward achievement, and so makes it 
possible to take accurate account of what has 
hitherto lain wholly within the realm of the 
potential. In avery deep and true sense an 
artist faces his own soul when he looks at his 
finished work. He sees a bit of himself in 
every book, painting, statue, or other product 
of his energy and skill. What was once con- 
cealed in the mystery cf his own nature is set 
in clear light in the work of his hands; the 
reality or unreality of his aspirations is 
finally settled ; the question of the possession 
of original power or of mere facility is an- 
swered. The worker is no longer an unknown 
force; he has been developed, revealed, meas- 
ured, and tested. 

In this process one of his highest gains is 
the liberation of his inward power and the 
attainment of self-knowledge and self-mas- 
tery. No man is free until he knows himself, 
and whatever helps a man to come to clear 
understanding of himself helps him to attain 
freedom. A man does not command his re- 
sources of physical strength until he has so 
trained and developed his body that each 
part supplements every other part and bears 
the strain with equal power of resistance. 
When every part has been developed to its 
highest point of efficiency, and the whole body 
answers the command of the will with that 
completeness of strength which has its source 
in harmony of parts through unity of devel- 
opment, the man has come into full posses- 
sion of his physical resources. In like 
manner, a man comes into complete mastery 
of himself when, through self-knowledge, he 
presses every force and faculty into activity, 
and through activity secures for each its ulti- 
mate perfection of power and action. 


Work and Culture 
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When every force within has been developed 
to its highest efficiency, complete liberation 
has been effected. The perfectly developed 
and trained man would have the poise and 
peace which come from the harmonious ex- 
pression of the soul through every form of 
activity, and the freedom which is the result of 
complete command of all one’s resources and 
the power to use them at will. This ultimate 
stage of power and freedom has. perhaps, 
never been attained by any worker under the 
conditions of this present life; but in the 
exact degree in which the worker approaches 
this ideal does he secure his own freedom. 
The untrained man, whose sole resource is 
some kind of unskilled labor, is in bondage to 
the time and place in which and at which he 
finds himself, and the opportunities and re- 
wards close at hand; the trained man has the 
freedom of the whole world of work. Michael 
Angelo receives commissions from princes 
and popes; Velasquez paints with kings 
looking over his shoulder; Tesla can choose 
the place where he will work ; Mr. Gladstone 
would have found fame and fortune at the 
end of almost any road he chose to take. 
In the case of each of these great workers 
inward power was matured and harmonized 
by outward work, and through work each 
achieved freedom. 

No man is free until he can dispose of him- 
self; until he is sought after instead of seek- 
ing; until, in the noblest sense of the words, 
he commands his own price in the world. 
There are men in every generation who push 
this self-development and self-mastery so far, * 
and who obtain such a large degree of free- 
dom in consequence, that the keys of all doors 
are open to them. We call such men masters, 
not to suggest subjection to them, but as an 
instinctive recognition of the fact that they 
have secured emancipation from the limita- 
tions from which most men never escape. In 
a world given over to apprenticeship these 
heroic spirits have attained the degree of 
mastership. They have not been carried to 
commanding positions by happy tides of fa- 
vorable circumstance ; they have not stumbled 
into greatness; they have attained what they 
have secured and they hold it by virtue of 
superior intelligence, skill, and power. They 
possess more freedom than their fellows be- 
cause they have worked with finer insight, 
with steadier persistence, and with more pas- 
sionate enthusiasm. They are masters because 
they are free; but their freedom was bought 
with a great price. 








Mother and Child 


A Divine Parable 


EFORE the Dresden Madonna all head§ are instantly uncovered; in that 
B presence universal human instinct recognizes not only a work of genius, 

but the holiest and highest mystery of life. The immortal mother with 
her immortal child in her arms seems, on that beautiful canvas, to show forth, as 
in a parable, the infinite love brooding over and encircling the finite life. In the 
human life of God there is nothing so wonderful as its complete union with man 
in all his experiences. From the manger to the tomb God walked with men, and 
sounded all the depths of their suffering and compassed all the possibilities of 
their growth. He was a son, a brother, and a friend, as well as a teacher and a 
leader. As a little child he lay in a human mother’s arms, and she protected 
and cherished him as if she were God and he a helpless human child. 

Painters have poured out their genius in the endeavor to picture that marvelous 
cherishing of the Divine by the Human; but the mystery and the wonder of it are 
beyond the language of any art. It has often been said reverently that in the 
Trinity the divine need of an object of love and of the fellowship of love is revealed ; 
may it not be said that in the immortal brooding of the human mother over the 
divine child God’s need of man is disclosed as ina parable? The spiritual meaning 
of motherhood grows more clear as men grow wiser in knowledge and in experience ; 
the hour of birth is the most wonderful moment in man’s history; the love of the 
mother is the purest feeling which he knows; the brooding of the mother over the 
child is the deepest image he has for God’s care of man. Is there not, however, in 
this immortal parable of mother and child a still deeper meaning ? 

When Christ was born of a human mother, lived in a human family, bore a 
man’s burdens, did a man’s work and died a man’s death, he so blended the divine 
and the human that they are henceforth indivisible. Men knew before that they 
were the sons of God, but they did not know that they were as necessary to the 
fullness of his life and satisfaction of his love as are children to human parents 
in a human household. There can be no home without children; there may be 
love and purity and peace in the house; but if there are no shouts of joy, no sound 
of eager feet, no hourly need of protection and care and guidance, no constant 
interchange of love and service, there can be no home. Toa God whose name 
is Love could there be a Heaven without the companionship of children? Could 
the divine nature express itself if there were not children upon whom the wealth 
of its infinite tenderness could be poured? Could Love reign alone in a silent 
universe ?—love that cannot be born until there is some one whom it can seek and 
by whom it can be returned ? 

The fullness of life is in the pouring out of love in all manner of service, and the 
joy of life is in the returning tide of love, rising silently about the solitary spirit 
and as silently stealing into the innermost channels of its being. Could God be 
God if this interchange, which robs human life of its loneliness and gives it 
immortal beauty, were denied him? Does not he need us as we need him, and in 
this deep necessity does not the divine become more wonderful and mysterious 
and the human more holy? The divine child encircled by the arms of the human 
mother is a picture upon which men may well look with uncovered heads; for it 
is the parable of the deepest and most beautiful of all the truths about this divinely 
ordered life of ours. ‘The human child who seeks the ultimate truth and the inward 
peace must say with St. Augustine, “ Thou hast made me for thyself, and I am 
restless till I rest in thee ;’ and in the heart of the Divine Father must there not 
be an answering cry, “I have made thee for myself, and I cannot rest until thou 
rest in me”? 
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lhe painting with the above title is by Roberto Ferruzzi, a Venetian artist. The picture was exhibited in the International 
Art | xposition of 1887 at Venice, and received very high praise. Our reproduction is from a photograph by the Rey. 
Wallace Nutting, of Providence, R, I. 
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The Naval Defenses of the Nation 


By Elbert F. Baldwin 


Our National police force consists of the Army and the 
Navy. Should our peace be disturbed from Spain, for in- 
stance, the Navy will have the bruat of the policing to do. 
The latent aggressive strength of our Navy wins for it a real 
respect; hence, wisely directed, it makes for peace, not war. 
Yet even in time of war, as Captain Mahan says, the greatest 
triumph of military science is to win with the least fighting, 
the least expenditure of life—just as it is the triumph of 
applied science to produce the greatest results with the least 
expenditure of effort. This distinguished authority points 
out that from Trafalgar to 1815 there was no great naval battle, 
but then it was that Great Britain’s sea power most decisively 
acted. Curiously enough, it is against the power possessing 
Trafalgar that we are now arming ourselves. 

Secretary Long must feel nowadays as if he were playing 
a gigantic and involved game of chess. He moves the Oregon 
from San Francisco to Callao; the Helena from Lisbon to 
Funchal; the Montgomery from Key West to Havana. His 
opponent is the Minister of Marine at Madrid. He, too, has 
been moving his pawns and kings about. He has been sending 

his pawn torpedo-boats trom Cadiz to the Canaries, and 
his kings, like the Vizcaya, to New York, and thence 
\ to Havana. He has some splendid pieces in reserve— 
\ \\ the Cristobal Colon, the Maria Teresa, 
\ ey and others, So has Secretary Long in 
/ the battle-ships Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Iowa; in the cruisers Columbia, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Brooklyn. 

Strange to say, in this international 
game of chess it is the pawns that just 
now seem to count for the most. Of 
course the mighty battle-ships—the kings 
—make the greatest impression. They 
are magnificent floating forts; they cost 
three or four million dollars apiece; they 

iat se spout forth fire and destruction with 

SIGNALS ALOFT terrible effect. But they also do other 

Drawn by Mr. R. F. Zogbaum. Reproduced from “ All Hands.” things. In three minutes’ time they may 

Copyright, 180, by Harper & Brothers. turn tail and dive to the bottom of the 

sea, there to remain, as ir the case of the British Victoria, rammed by the Camperdown in 

the Mediterranean a few years ago. Or, as we have had recent and sad cause to know, there 

may be an explosion, whether from without or within, and in an instant hundreds of men 
and millions of money are lost. 

Men are slow to believe that the idea of bigness as connected with fighting boats 
should be abandoned, and hence we have battle-ship after battle-ship constructed at 
enormous cost. Yet there has been no proof that these huge vessels may not be as 
dangerous to the home government as to the enemy’s. At best they are smoldering vol- 
canoes. The only naval contest of recent date in which battleships were engaged was 
that of the Yalu in the Chino-Japanese War, when the Japanese showed that their lighter 
Cruisers were more tobe relied on than were the heavy Chinese craft. Despite this, it has 
been said in defense of the great war-ships that the Japanese owed their victory the 
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rather to their better manning and discipline. 
Of course it is true that the navy must de- 
pend not so much on the gun as on the man 
behind it. : 

We have four three-million-dollar battle- 
ships afloat—the Oregon, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, and Iowa; five of even greater cost 
are in process of construction. We had two 
of less displacement, armament, and cost than 
any of the above; one of these lies at the 
bottom of Havana Harbor. 

Our armored cruisers are the three-million- 
dollar Brooklyn and New York. Our pro- 
tected cruisers are the nearly three-million- 
dollar Minneapolis and Columbia, the nearly 
two-million-dollar Olympia, the million-dollar 
Newark, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Balti- 
more, Charleston, Cincinnati, Raleigh, and 
the less-cost Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, De- 
troit, Marblehead, and Montgomery. Our 
cruiser list 1s thus an imposing one. It is 
now reinforced by the recent emergency pur- 
chase of two good ships, the Amazonas and 
the Almirante Abrouall, which had just been 
built in England for the Brazilian navy. 
They are protected cruisers, like our Raleigh 
and Cincinnati; that is to say, they are not 
heavily armored. They have no barbettes 
or gun-carriages which can be raised and 
lowered, permitting discharges from bulwarks 
instead of from portholes. They will be a 
welcome addition to our fleet, but there was 
not so much need of increasing it in this re- 
spect as of preventing Spain from increasing 
hers. 

In gunboats we have the Concord, York- 


town, Bennington, Annapolis, Newport, Petrel, 
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Princeton, Vicksburg, Marietta, Wheeling. 
Nashville, Bancroft, Castine, Machias, Helena. 
Wilmington. Perhaps there is no better-known 
fighting craft than the ordinary gunboat. 
Ever since our Civil War other engines 
of destruction, the monitors, have kept a 
marked and increasingly important place in 
our naval armament. No occurrence of that 
war has been more vividly in the minds 
of Americans than the fight between the 
Merrimac and the Monitor. Bravery was as 
surely displayed by Paul Jones and his men 
in the Revolution, by Perry and his men in 
the War of 1812; but here was equal bravery 
united with a contest of machines, which 
thrilled the world. From the date of that 
battle naval defense has been revolutionized. 
The frigate departed ; the turretcame. There 
is, nevertheless, a difference of opinion re 
garding monitors. Some contend that they 
are too slow, and cannot make quick move- 
ments from one port to another. On the 
other hand, it is claimed, in the first place. 
that the monitor presents greater invulne: 
ability with less proportional weight than any 
other kind of boat, for most of it is below 
the water-line; secondly, that it can fire its 
guns in rough weather more accurately than 
can any other type of ship, for its gun platform 
is steadiest; lastly, that the loss of a monitor 
would be a slight thing compared to the loss 
of a battle-ship. ‘The work of monitors is to 
guard the entrances to harbors and to act as 
battle-ship helpers. In the present juncture 
the modern boats of this class—the Puritan. 
Amphitrite, Miantonomoh, Monadnock, Te'- 
ror—will have the assistance of thirteen ol! 
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fashioned, single-turreted monitors. Thirty 
years and more have passed since the famous 
trial of Ericsson's invention. No naval notion 
has since so astonished the world, but our 
Yankee ingenuity still finds play, and our 
Yankee persistence induces the Government 


to experiment with dynamite cruisers like the 


Vesuvius and with submarine diving-boats 
like the Holland and the Plunger. 

The Ericsson and Cushing, with their 
twenty-four and twenty-two knot speed, are 
torpedo-boats of which any nation might be 
proud, but it must be acknowledged with 
chagrin that our navy 1s weakest in torpedo- 
boats and in torpedo-boat destroyers. Our 
number of battle-ships is out of all proportion, 
or rather our total of torpedo craft is under 
all proportion. Mr. Herreshoff, the blind 
torpedo-boat and yacht builder, proposes to 
duplicate the Gwin and the Talbot in three 
months’ time, though it took nearly four times 
as long to build the first two. Their patterns 
being at hand, new boats could more quickly 
be put together. 

To make up for a still more glaring defi- 
ciency in our torpedo flotilla, the Navy De- 
partment has been taking account of swift 
and well-built private yachts. The first one 
to be converted into a torpedo-boat destroyer 
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may be the yacht Mayflower, built by the late 
Ogden Goelet. The Mayflower may be fitted 
with torpedo-tubes, and in addition to her 
snall battery already on board there will be 
placed in position some rapid-firing rifles. 
This is only the beginning, however. The 
Mayflower is not a fast boat, that is, as speed 
is considered nowadays in torpedo vessels, 
and our Government is endeavoring to obtain 
some swifter craft abroad. Up to the pres- 
ent we have not had one torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer—let alone a flotilla of them. Several 
destroyers are now in process of construction 
at the Thornycroft works in England, and 
the company has offered to sell the complete 
detailed working drawings of the ships, but 
our Government would prefer to buy the 
ships themselves. It is, indeed, reported that 
some have already been secured elsewhere. 
To sum up, in terms of tonnage, our naval 
force consists of eleven ships of the first 
rank—that is to say, of five thousand tons and 
over. Of the second rank (between three 
thousand and five thousand tons), we have 
seventeen. Of ships of the third rank (between 
one thousand and three thousand tons), we 
have no less than forty-two. Of ships of the 
fourth rank (between five hundred and one 
thousand tons), we have only seven. The 
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total number of*our ships is seventy-seven, 
about one-third of this number being armored. 
Above fifty ships are now in commission and 
ready for service. 

The disposition of our fleet has been in 
Atlantic and Pacific, European and Asiatic 


squadrons. The last-named squadron will 
probably remain at Hong-Kong, ready to move 
on the Philippines in case of trouble with 
Spain. We have no longer a European 
squadron; it has lately consisted of three 
boats in Lisbon Harbor. To order them home 
was a wise thing, for in case of war, Spain 
might easily have bottled them up there. 
Two of the boats, the Helena and the Bancroft, 
were not heavily armed; the other—the San 
Francisco—is a cruiser of considerable im- 
portance. She is at present transferring her 
crew in England to the new Brazilian cruiser 
Amazonas, now ours. The Oregon’s depart- 
ure leaves the defense of the Pacific coast in 
the care of the Charleston, Philadelphia, 
Monterey, and Monadnock. This seems 
sufficient, as in any conflict with Spain not a 
ship in her navy could be spared for service 
on the Pacific. The fact that the Oregon 
must needs be moved around from San Fran- 
cisco to the West Indies is certainly reason 
enough why the Nicaragua Canal should be 
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built. It is a military as well as a commercial 
necessity. Two months spent in doing what 
two weeks would accomplish is galling in the 
extreme to a high-spirited, businesslike, and 
rather “ up-to-date ” people. 

Most important of all at any time, but 
especially now, is our Atlantic coast defense. 
and of that defense the large fleet of ships 
now at Key West is truly “ the observed of 
all observers.” Even with its lack of torpedo 
craft the assemblage is a formidable one. 
At all events, Admiral Sicard commands an 
unprecedented gathering of American ships. 
They consist, first, of the so-called coast-line 
and ocean-going battle-ships Indiana and 
Iowa, built so as to allow access to as large 
a number of harbors as possible, yet also 
built for distant service, since each vessel’s 
bunkers hold many hundred tons of coal, 
thus giving opportunity for an extraordinarily 
long cruise without recoaling. These boats 
are provided with variously sized guns, in- 
cluding the largest made, and are equipped 
with the thickest nickel-steel armor. Such 
guns and armor are remarkable not alone 
from a naval standpoint; we are reminded 
by them also of our country’s prodigious 
manufacturing development. A decade ago 
we were producing nothing in armor exceed: 
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ing five inches, or in guns above eight inches. 
Still, as we are reminded, a battle is won 
by the weight of metal landed, not by the 


weight thrown. Next come the cruisers 
New York, Montgomery, and Detroit. Then 
there are the gunboats Annapolis and Nash- 
ville, while four more are cruising about the 
Caribbean Sea. After these the ram Katah- 
din should be mentioned. As the name indi- 
cates, the use of this boat is to launch herself 
against the hull of her foe. Then come the 
representatives of our monitor, torpedo, and 
dispatch boat service. 

In the more northern fleets the ships 
which first interest one are the armored 
cruiser Brooklyn, and the protected cruisers, 
the twenty-three-knot Minneapolis and the 
twenty-two-knot Columbia. The latter mount 
eleven guns each. Then there is the slower 
Cincinnati, also of eleven guns. Following 
these comes the Marblehead cruiser class, then 
follow gunboats like the Machias, and then the 
monitors: the Puritan, mounting twelve-inch 
guns ; the Miantonomoh, Terror, and Amphi- 
trite, with ten-inch guns; lastly, the torpedo- 
boats. In case of war the Brooklyn, Minne- 
apolis, and Columbia would probably form 
the nucleus of a flying squadron. 

It is a satisfaction to add that the House 


Committee on Naval Affairs has authorized 
the building of three new battle-ships At 
the same time it has agreed on a maximum 
price of four hundred dollars a ton for armor- 
plate. Three new torpedo-boats and three 
torpedo-boat destroyers are also authorized, 
and an appropriation set aside for the estab- 
lishment of a Government smokeless powder 
factory. Five new dry-docks have been au- 
thorized. A greater dry-dock is about being 
built at Newport News. This mammoth dock 
will be capable of receiving two of our largest 
war-ships at one time. It will cost over a 
million dollars. The present dock at New- 
port News is now the largest in American 
waters, but lacks a few feet of being able to 
receive our present first-class battle-ships. 
For the auxiliary fleet about two hundred 
vessels are now actually available, although 
it is said that the original list offered included 
nearly one thousand names. These range 
from the American Line steamers of eleven 
thousand tonnage down to steam yachts and 
ocean-going scout-tugs. On the St. Louis 
and St. Paul of the American Line there 
would be placed eight six-inch guns each; 
on the other boats, taken from the Southern 
Pacific Company, the Ward, Plant, and Old 
Dominion Lines and other companies. the 
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guns would be fewer in number and smaller in 
size. An important addition to the auxiliary 
fleet is an ambulance ship. It will fly the 
Red Cross flag as a guarantee of neutrality. 
A cause for National congratulation is found 
in the fact that our Naval Ordnance Bureau 
declares its readiness to arm with the most 
modern rifles and ammunition twelve auxiliary 
cruisers as speedily as they can be secured. 
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defense, but its anchorage is well sheltered 
and ample for a fleet. The navy needs coal 
there to the amount of twenty-five thousand 
tons. Five hundred thousand dollars out of 
the emergency fund of fifty millions unani- 
mously voted by Congress was set aside for 
enlarging the storage facilities of the Tortu- 
gas and of Key West. In case of war with 
Spain the whole crux of the situation might 
lie in our ability to coal quickly off 
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THE TORPEDO-BOAT “STILETTO ” 


The United States Navy must be first in 
point of efficiency. Comparing it with Spain’s, 
we find ourselves stronger in battle-ships, 
protected cruisers, and monitors, Spain being 
apparently stronger in armored -cruisers and 
torpedo-craft. 

The coaling problem has been greatly sim- 
plified by the establishment at the Dry Tor- 
tugas (islands sixty-odd miles west of Key 
West) of a fortress and coaling station as a 
base of naval operations. Not only is the 
Tortugas station of {strategic value in land 


the Florida coast, and in Spain’s 
ability or non-ability to coal in the 
West Indies. It has even been 
said that if our navy cah prevent 
an opponent from coaling. the 
army will never be called into 
action for defense. 

The Spanish scare will have 
had one good effect if it forces us 
to reorganize the personnel of our 
navy. As has just been seen, we 
| have ships and machines, arma- 
| ments and guns. Have we men? 
For the rank and file the require. 
ments are such that even an emer- 
gency enlistment has gone forward 
only slowly. Yet we must have 
at least two thousand men imme- 
diately available, of this number 
one-fifth being urgently needed to 
fill out crews of vessels already in 
commission. 

Turning to the higher grades, 
we find a seemingly unreasonable 
length in the course of the Naval 
Academy—four years at Annap- 
olis and two at sea. The Roose- 
velt Bill is so called from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, 
who presided over the Board 
which framed it, the naval mem. 
bers being seven line officers and 
four engineers. By the provisions 
of this bill, now before Congress, 
the two years’ sea service following 
graduation is dispensed with. It is also pro- 
vided that cadet engineers now on cruises, and 
also those belonging to this year’s class, shall 
receive commissions at once and be assigned 
to duty as junior engineers. Thus about 
eighty commissioned officers would be im- 
mediately added to the present Engineer 
Corps. Our Congressmen are _ therefore 
likely to have a greater rush of applicants 
than before; it will be remembered that one 
naval cadet is allowed for each member of 
the House of Representatives, one for the 
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District of Columbia, and ten at large. When 
the cadet returns to the Academy for final 
graduation, the district then becomes vacant. 

Another untoward feature of the navy has 
been that the chances of promotion have 
been dependent upon seniority. This has 
worked evil in two ways: sometimes officers 
are too old when their turn at promotion 
comes, or, on the other hand, have only just 
had sufficient ripeness of experience to fit 
them for perfect executive action. when, lo! 
the age-limit is reached. If the Roosevelt 
Bill becomes law, there will be a more rapid 
securing of promotion by the annual com- 
pulsory making of vacancies in each class 
(if they do not occur through natural causes), 
by a Board of Admirals who shall be em- 
powered to retire such officers as it may 
choose. This may seem harsh, but the facts 
remain that the proportion of subordinate 
officers is too great to permit them all to 
attain command-rank in time to be of the 
greatest good. 

The Roosevelt Bill will also amalgamate 
engineers with the line. In consequence of 
the inadequately manned and hence over- 
worked engineering department, there has 
long been ill feeling between engineers and 
line officers. The older engineers should re- 
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ceive line titles, and will, under the new bill, 
If they so elect, engineers of an intermediate 
age may pass examinations to be assigned to 
line work ; if they do not so elect, they are 
put with the first group. The younger among 
the engineers, however, must in any event 
qualify for line duties. On the other hand, 
the line officers must learn how to manage 
machinery. The provision of the Roosevelt 
Bill adding to the navy, with warrant rank, 
one hundred machinists for the engine-room 
watches is regarded as of signal importance. 
These machinists will do much work now 
performed by the engineers. Attention has 
also been called to the insufficiency of our 
electrical service as far as men are concerned, 
If ‘electricity is to decide naval combats, as 
has been prophesied, our ships surely ought 
to have skilled service a-plenty from a country 
which has led the way in electrical inven- 
tions and appliances. 

These lacks will be made good, and pride 
will be more than ever justified in that arm of 
our National defense much in evidence during 
these days and nights of agitation if not of 
war. Nevertheless, as Captain Mahan says, 


if our navy bore any due proportion to the 


population and wealth of the Nation, there 
need be no agitation and no war. 


AFTER-DECK OF THE MONITOR “ PURITAN” 





Easters and Easters 


By the Countess Alida von Krockow 


‘T NHE notion that Americans do not 
understand how to be merry is ac- 
cepted so commonly nowadays 

that we have almost ceased discussing it. 

Yet the charge must have been met with a 

good deal of resentment, I fancy, when it 

was started first. I know that we took our 
holidays in New York when I was young, as 
they came round, celebrated them more or 
less, and thought no more about them. We 
were content with them and with ourselves. 

It did not occur to anybody to inquire whether 

there were better kinds of observances. We 

were sure in advance that there were not. 

If we had a creed on the subject, it was 

made up of two articles, the first of which 

ran to the effect that we were better than the 

Roman Catholics, who solemnized Church 

festivals; while the second embodied the 

idea that the thriftlessness of foreigners was 
shown by their indulgence in useless féte- 
days. 

What occurred when poets began to dis- 
turb this complacent state of mind—I think 
it must have been poets, at any rate—by ridi- 
culing as poverty of sentiment what had 
been assumed as virtuous superiority, I imag- 
ine somewhat as follows: The first instinct 
of good citizens was to ask what the whole 
matter was about, anyway. 

Then they declared, with tempers a good 
deal ruffled, that if a more glorious holiday 
existed than the American Fourth of July, 
they would like to know it; ¢#ey had never 
heard of it. 

The National attitude of mind, in short, 
was indignant and incredulous. 

However, too many Americans had traveled 
in other lands, with observant senses, not to 
have been struck by the truth of the novel 
charge. They had become aware of a great 
difference between the home manner of mark- 
ing a festival by a speech and a town proces- 
sion, or by a sermon and a family dinner, and 
the whole-souled abandonment of the popula- 
tions of the Old World to festive periods for 
days together. And they had to admit the 
fact. 

The difference was, indeed, prodigious. 
But they also resorted to apology. Amer- 
icans, they said, are not the only people who 


have lost the art of being merry. The Eng- 
lish likewise took their pleasures staidly. 

The whole truth is, the time for folk festi- 
vals is past. Men cannot be expected to de- 
liver themselves up to deliriums of ecstasy in 
the nineteenth century as they did in the 
Middle Ages. They have not the medizval 
superstitions, thriftlessness, and lax morality 
which make animal jubilation of the old sort 
possible. Protestantism has sobered mobs. 
Where festivals are carried on still in a bac- 
chic spirit, civilization is behind the times; 
and this was the conclusion that sound, mat- 
ter-of-fact Americans accepted generally. 

But as all minds are not matter-of-fact, 
some individuals remain who nourish an ideal 
wish to take a part in these Old World festi- 
vals. They would give a good deal to feel 
their pulses beating in harmony with a great 
joy, and their souls infused by the magic ofa 
jubilant delight that left no room for contem- 
plation. These are the unhappy people who 
since childhood have not been able “to get 
out of themselves.” 

You see their wistful faces in the Carnival 
crowds at Nice, staring at the kneeling multi- 
tudes of a Roman Easter Benediction, and 
watching the Bairam procession at Constan- 
tinople and Beirut. In vain; the spirit of 
rejoicing passes them by and leaves them 
unpossessed, do what they may. 

They end by reasoning discouragingly that 
young animal spirits must be the requisite 
which is needed for the transports of imagi- 
nation; or, since old men and women, who 
cannot possess much vitality, seem as pleased 
as anybody, why, childlike ignorance of mind 
may be the thing; or a faculty of living in 
the present moment; or a something—it is 
hard to define exactly what. 

Very few are led behind the scenes where 
the drama of great folk festivals prepares 
itself. I never should have been, I am sure, 
save for the accident of having married, and 
having lived in the province of North Silesia, 
so noted for its fétes. 

There my eyes were opened, with the result 
that, as I had been before one of those same 
seekers after gayety and joy, | say now, the 
people is happiest that has no festivals. 

Take Easter, for example. We know what 
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it means tous. A day of rejoicing by the 
Christian Church indeed, but practically, 
in so far as popular celebration is concerned, 
limited to the decoration of the church altars 
with floral offerings, and attendance at church 
service; by many it signifies scarcely more 
than the flaunting of new spring clothes. 

In Silesia Easter is not a term for any one 
day, but a period of two weeks or more, with- 
out any fixed date of commencement. 

All you know is that some day, on driving 
through your village, you observe more life 
than usual along the highway, and see lads 
dispersed over the fields cutting twigs of wil- 
low; into the old town market-square, and 
behold its weather-blackened booths and 
massive archways alive, as it were, with 
brightest color. 

The smart coloring, you see, comes from 
small twigs painted red and adorned with 
paper flowers. Every market-woman on the 
square has bunches of them for sale; they 
hang among the festoons of sausages in the 
meat-booths, blossom over the cabbages of 
the vegetable stands, and peep out of the legs 
of the boots in the shoe-shops—dozens, hun- 
dreds of them. 

One woman who has nothing else for sale 
waves them at the passers-by, crying: “ Buy 


a May-tree! Ho! Wake up! Heigho staves! 


Heigho staves! A Lattery switch, sir? 
Here's for you!” Everybody buys one. On 
the road home you pass families of peasants 
trapseing along with the gay things. And 
the gallant-looking branches greet you again 
at your threshold, this time in the hands 
of a group of little children, singing. Your 
cook dispenses cake to them; and later, with 
all her fellow-servants, sallies forth with the 
greening boughs. 

By Palm Sunday every living soul seems to 
have got hold of a green twig or two, or to 
be holding his penny ready in his pocket to 
purchase one, or his jackknife to cut one for 
himself. 

“ Lattery,” of course, is a corruption of 
Latore, the second Sunday before Palm Sun- 
day, the day when the May-trees, I suppose, 
were originally carried about. 

One sees how tattered and faded, almost 
past recognition, is the garment become that 
once, no doubt, was a stately robe of cere- 
mony; a symbolism that covered and ex- 
pressed the high sense of natural human joy 
in light and color, and that anticipated by 
procession and rapt parade the coming 
pageantry of the unfolding year across the 


earth from the early South to the distan 
North. 

Yet discovery even of these ragged rem 
nants is exhilarating here in: the East, where 
life looks poor enough. The pristine mean- 
ing of the May-tree procession remains clear 
to the people’s hearts, one thinks, however it 
may be to their heads, by the sheer means of 
a primitive, continued want of heat, and by 
glad inward stirrings at the prospect of a 
change. Their low, cold huts are not so dif- 
ferent, in truth, from those of their fore- 
fathers, who created the first out-of-door rites. 
And then the fact that this heritage of a 
childlike and poetic past should have been 
caught at, when relinquished by their elders, 
and held by the hands of little children, gives 
one an insight into the graceful recompense 
of Nature and life. 

By Palm Sunday the sky is lofty, bright, 
full of scudding white cloudlets in place of 
the heavy, immovable mist that intrenches 
itself there all the winter. Underfoot are 
small puddles and sinks of mud; but the 
pedestrians who tripped round them carefully 
yesterday, plash through them in reckless 
good spirits to-day. Itis not always that your 
countryman goes into the church, even if he 
comes into the town, But on Palm Sunday 
he omits his visit to the “ Golden Tree Tav 
ern” and comes along to mass with his 
women folks. The willow sprigs that serve 
for “palms” are sticking in his and his 
youngsters’ hats. The women hold theirs in 
the same hand with their prayer-book, which 
is wrapped up for protection in a linen hand- 
kerchief. With the other hand they lift their 
multitudinous skirts. The damp exhalations 
of human crowds seem somehow, when 
mingled with the strong balsam of the smoke 
of incense, to belong peculiarly to the church, 
and form the cathedral atmosphere that 
makes up an insensible part of the sacred 
impressions which the memory preserves of 
holidays and mass. 

The people, who have scarce standing 
room, shove closer together as the procession 
of the priests begins, and sink upon their 
knees. The countryman, pulling the twig 
from off his cap, holds it out to be sprinkled 
with holy water, then makes the sign of the 
cross over it and his own bosom. 

In his thoughts move remembrances, at 
this moment, of the scene two thousand years 
ago that took place in the holy city of Jerv- 
salem. But, as he sticks the palm in his hat 
again, he thinks, too, of all his grandfather 
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used to tell him of Miller Hansen’s grand- 
father, of Devil Hansén’s buck, and of his 
ownloss of his barns in the summer of ’71, 
when he had drank at the “ Golden Tree ” on 
Palm Sunday instead of coming to church to 
mass; if the fire was not exactly lightning. 
yet it might have been, he reflects sagely; and 
therefore he carefully preserves his palms, 
this time, for they protect against lightning 
and flood. Meanwhile the procession is dis- 
appearing again, in the choir behind the 
altar—the Archbishop in a purple gown, the 
priests in red, and the altar-boys in white 
long surplices. 

The Archbishop and priests carry real, 
tropic palm-leaves, but not always with dig- 
nity or solemnity ; some of the elder priests 
shoulder theirs like soldiers with guns off 
drill. 

A curious custom exists in some villages in 
the mountains, of the sacristan shutting the 
door before the face of the bishop and be- 
ginning a confab with him. But this rough 
detail, that embodied one of the difficulties 
made to Christ's entrance into Jerusalem, is 
expunged from the ceremony of town and 
city churches. 

The countryman, meanwhile, leaves the 
church with the reflection that it will be well 
to walk over his fields on Green Thursday 
afternoon while the'holy water is fresh upon 
him; it makes the meadows green, and pro- 
tects the crops. 

At this same time the children expect the 
Easter hare in the fields and outlying woods. 
He has sat in effigy for a long time in the 
show window of the grocer in the town, and 
on Green Thursday afternoon they make their 
first hunt for him and his red-egg nests in his 
real resorts out-of-doors. There is no end to 
the wonder of seeing how each and every 
class of the population, in fact, has found its 
own way for expressing its satisfaction, its 
new hopefulness and gladness. 

The farmer whose heart is in his fields and 
cattle turns his thoughts to these, as we have 
seen. The goodwife, in both country and 
town, turns hers to baking. The advent of 
Easter would alone be recognizable in Silesia 
by the sight of the multitudes of maids and 
houseboys who hurry along to and from the 
bakers’ with yard-square trays of Streuzel 
Kuchen—the Easter cake. 

‘Towards evening on the day before Easter 
Sunday the rustic youths leave off their chore 
work in court and stable, and, from a custom 
sanctioned by hoary age, gather dry brush- 
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wood in the fields or upon the hill-tops, and 
set it burning. 

A row of fresh aprons on buxom figures 
turns up before the eyes of the mistress of 
the manor-house, and the ancient “ Please, 
your Grace, may we now go out to Calvary ?” 
is intoned, and her ladyship answers, “ Yes.” 
They mean a neighboring familiar hill by 
“ Calvary,” which is either natural or has been 
thrown up artificially and given this nawe. 
Every town possesses one. In old Catholic 
times it was surmounted by a crucifix, and 
the devout population of the place crept, with 
rosary in hand, past the seven “stations ” of 
our Lord’s passion, one by one, mumbling 
countless aves, to the awful top. But now 
the mount is occupied generally by a restau- 
rant, placed in the midst of white birch- 
trees, with wooden tables and benches around 
inthe open. Hitherwards the maids repair, 
and hither come lads from field and work- 
shop. They about together, drink 
coffee, chat, and make the night air ring with 
laughter. 


stroll 


The townsman sees the moving figures in 
the white grave on the hill, and the flag once 
more on the long-clo:ed restaurant, and cries 
to himself, “ *Tis Easter.” And by morning 
all the small world of those parts, the humble, 
the well-to-do, and the fashionable, are ex- 
claiming the same, and every bell in every 
steeple, far and near, is ringing in the Easter 
dawn, and every heart going wild at the 
sound from joy. 

Do you ask me why? The explanation, I 
think, has been hinted at. It is because all 
these people have suffered intensely from the 
gloom and the length of their winter, and 
Easter signifies release. 

You see it is not the possession of anything, 
but Arvivation, which accounts for wild holli- 
days. Great festivals are like works of great 
art, the product of painful experience. Just 
as the sadness of poets seeks an outlet in 
song, so does the misery of peoples in holiday- 
making. 


Out of the depths, O Lord, out of the depths! 


This is the essence of festival rejoicing, the 
cry that vibrates down the years, and, knock- 
ing against the breasts of men, moves them 


to jubilation. Political holidays—the old 
English Guy Fawkes Day, Sedan Tag in 
Germany, the September féte of the Italians, 
and the American Fourth—are they not all 
alike commemorations of tragic events whzch 
at the same time were deliverances ? 
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Getting About New York’ 


By Ernest Ingersoll 


HE most active of all New York’s 
“activities ” is certainly the way we 
go to and fro upon her streets and 

up and down therein. Nothing could be 
found better illustrating the word quoted 
above than the ceaseless rapid march along 
Broadway, the morning and evening racing 
to ferries, the scramble up and down “«L” 
stairways, the athletic scrimmaging at the 
big bridge, the clever dodging of trolley-cars 
in Brooklyn, the frantic grip with fingers and 
toes as you are swung around corners and 
kicked: to goal along a cable-car route 
by a rib-loosening series of impulses and 
checks, If these are not activities, what are 
they? 

New York had not always the benefit of 
these daily gymnastics. Look back three- 
quarters of a century and you will see pic- 
tures of the city in which here and there a 
great covered vehicle stands drawn up con- 
veniently by the curbstone, a wide door 
hangs open at the side, and elegant ladies and 
gentlemen are bowing one another in. Those 
were leisurely days; but then the newspapers 
did not contain an almost daily account of 
persons maimed or killed by public convey- 
ances. When these roomy, low-hung old 
carriages disappeared, into their place came 
the rumbling white omnibuses which many of 
us remember, and all the advantages of the 
change seem to have been on the side of the 
owners. They would hold more persons, but 
they encumbered the roadways, were awkward 
to climb into and out of, were jolting, noisy, 
and discomfortable to such a degree that it 
is marvelous they held their place so long. 
But regard to comfort in travel, either on the 
part of traffic agents or by passengers, is a 
modern idea; at any rate, the lumbering old 
Broadway stages did not vanish until 1886, 
when they and the Boodle Aldermen went 
into limbo together, and the street-car com- 
pany came in—heir of all the stages. 

Meanwhile John Stephenson had caught 


‘This article forms one of the series relating to the 
municipal activities of the new City of New York, which 

gan with ex-Commissioner Sheffield’s article on “ The 
New York Fireman” in our March Magazine Number. 
Articles will follow on the New York Post-Office Sys- 
tem, by Mr. A. E. Palmer, on the Police System, by Mr. 
J. \. Riis, and on the Park System, by ex-Superintend- 
ent Samuel Parsons, Jr. 


an idea from his namesake, and laid along 
the Bowery and Fourth Avenue, in 1831, a 
line of flat iron straps bolted upon timber to 
form the first street railway. He placed 
upon it “an omnibus car, with flanged wheels, 
and built in three compartments, entered from 
the side and each holding ten persons, and 
with seats on the roof for thirty more pas- 
sengers.””. This was drawn by horses—how 
many I do not know—but it proved a failure 
financially, and nothing more was heard of a 
tramway until 1845, when the same road was 
revived with cars of the present form, entered 
at the ends and having no classified compatt- 
ments. This succeeded, yet ten years elapsed 
before the Third Avenue, Sixth Avenue, and 
other prominent old-time lines were put into 
operation. The growth of the demand for 
local transportation was not then at the rate 
of twenty million fares a year, as it is said to 
be at present, only half a century later. 

The Harlem people in those days hada 
pleasanter means of going and coming be- 
tween the city and their suburban homes 
than this, however, in the steamboats which 
used to skurry up and down East River— 
dashing little craft which had amazing power 
of wriggling through a maze of vessels and 
avoiding the tidal whirlpools of that vexed 
waterway. None ever ran on North River, 
because the population at the upper end of 
the island on that side has always been too 
scanty to make it pay; but some day we 
shall enjoy a line of boats from Staten Island 
and South Brooklyn to Yonkers, stopping at 
the various fine landings which will then 
exist along the North River front, and it will 
be a delight to travelers. 

The building of the elevated roads, how- 
ever, put an end to the Harlem steamboats, 
and struck a spur into the hitherto impene- 
trable hides of the horse-car managers—who 
needed it! Why is it that working long with 
horses tends to brutalize a person, making 
cabmen and truckmen and car-drivers the 
greatest bullies humanity can show? And 
why is it that of all enterprises depending 
upon general public patronage, that of -man- 
aging street-cars is likely to be the most nig- 
gardly and reckless in return for the patron’s 
money? Think of the jolting track, roughly 
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built cars, with hard, ill-shaped seats, bar- 
barous decorations, and dirty, ununiformed, 
and impatient conductors, that used to con- 
stitute the street-car service of this and other 
cities a few years ago! No proper light in 
the cars at night, so that one could not read, 
and was in constant danger of thievery—a 
crime now almost unheard of there ; no stoves 
in winter, notwithstanding that many passen- 
gers must ride four or five miles, and the 
only effort to mitigate the cold a mass of 
filthy, germ-breeding straw under foot; no 
open cars in summer; no attempt or care of 
any kind to give more than the least possible 
return to an all-suffering public ! 

The public, accustomed from the start to 
be subjected to waste of time, discomfort, 
and maltreatment, never supposed any better 
way was possible, and rarely “ kicked ” until 
the “ bobtail” was put on by the Bleecker 
Street and some other lines, This was a 
straw too much. There was no conductor to 
collect fares, assist passengers, or keep order. 
Patrons were required to go to the trouble 
(and an immense trouble it often was) to make 
their own change and put the exact fare in a 
box, or else be assaulted by the driver—and 
some of the drivers were absolute ruffians. 
Nothing could exceed the horror of the one- 
horse “ bobtail” as a civilized conveyance, 
yet it required years and years of struggle to 
get rid of it. 

It was this callous, robber-like disregard 
of all the rights, not to say privileges, of the 
traveling public, whose thoroughfares were 
being freely appropriated, that did more than 
anything else to build up Brooklyn and the 
suburban villages as places of residence ; and 
the withdrawal across the rivers of a large 
part of the most influential population left the 
street-car traffic in New York more and more 
to the uncomplaining poor. 

Nevertheless the city grew northward, and 
in the ’70’s the cry of “rapid transit” began 
to arise. Two elevated roads were built, 
but they soon combined to prevent any dan- 
ger of expensive competition, and arranged 
their service on the same old idea of “ the 
public be damned.” To all pleas for im- 
provement the only answer was, Give us 
more parks and streets ! 

Cable roads were soon proved a success in 
the West, but the local companies agreed to 
resist their introduction here. ‘“ We control 
the only spaces in which tracks can be laid,” 
they said. “We are making a broader mar- 
gin of profit by our slow horses, and ram- 
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shackle, unhealthy (but crowded) oid cars, 
than it is probable we could make by faster 
and cleaner ones with even more business— 
why change? Discomfort? Retarding the 
city’s development? What of it? We get 
good dividends !” 

In a despairing sort of way, the people still 
held on to one great street—Broadway. It 
was wrested from them, but the effort ruined 
a large circle of politicians, led to a party up- 
heaval, and cost the principal manipulator his 
life. Ultimately, however, the establishment 
of the Broadway road, conceived and deliv- 
ered in corruption as it was, led to improve- 
ment. It introduced new capital, new brains, 
and strong competition. The public was re- 
garded no more philanthropically than be- 
fore, but actually it was served better. The 
combination necessary to competition, which 
has now divided the surface transportation of 
the city into two opposing coalitions, one 
headed by the Broadway Company and the 
other by the Third Avenue Company, has 
forced the adoption on all the principal routes 
of rapid movement, commodious, handsome, 
clean, well-lighted, and smoothly running 
cars, and has introduced a system of transfer 
tickets by which a person may now ride 
almost anywhere in each borough for a sin- 
gle fare—something impossible before. No 
doubt it is true that in political influence and 
the power to aggrandize themselves at the 
public expense these coalitions are capable 
of greater offense and harm than the indiffer- 
ent old single companies who robbed the 
patrons individually instead of the city asa 
whole; but unquestionably the traveling pub- 
lic has vastly benefited by the change, as 
often happens in the case of other monopo- 
lies whose most insidious self-justification is 
found in just such a fact. 

In only one thing have the people dis- 
tinctly triumphed in their contest with the 
soulless indifference and greed of the local 
transportation companies in this city. They 
have kept off of the island the overhead trol- 
ley wires with which Brooklyn and all the 
city above the Harlem have been cursed; 
and this has at last resulted in the introduc- 
tion, now so generally going on, of the under- 
ground electric system of propulsion, which 
(at least from the passenger’s point of view) 
is now the most thoroughly satisfactory 
method. All Manhattan seems to have been 
torn up during the past autumn for the in- 
stallation of this new motive machinery which 
will soon be in complete operation from the 
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City Hall to the northern limit of the island 
on Second, Fourth, Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth 
Avenues; upon the Belt Line, which skirts 
the city below Fifty-ninth Street, where it 
crosses and connects the longitudinal lines ; 
and upon two or three cross-town routes. 
All this is the work of the Metropolitan com- 
bination, which proposes later to substitute 
electric wires for cables in the conduits on 
Broadway and Columbus and Lexington Ave- 
nues. It will not be many years, doubtless, 
before the completion of tunnels and bridges, 
and the logical outcome of the tendency to- 
ward consolidation and alliance will do away 
with the changing of cars at the river, so 
that continuous routes of electric cars will 
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run from, say, Yonkers to the ocean-side 
resorts, or from White Plains to Jamaica or 
Fort Hamilton. Nearly 1,000 miles of trol- 
ley lines are already operated within the con- 
tinuous suburban network to be reached by 
the various ferries and bridges. 

This leads to a remark which may be suc- 
cinctly expressed by the Scotch proverb, 
“He who goes softly goes safely.” 

It will seem a truism to every one who 
considers it for a moment, that in travel, as 
elsewhere, disadvantage follows advantage 
as the shadow its object. The natural and 
primitive method of travel was by walking. 
When all men trusted only to their legs, 
hone went very fast, but nobody got far ahead 
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of his fellows, and all were as sure as possible 
of arrivalin safety. A man on his own horse 
gained time, but paid for it by the need of 
caring for his steed, and subjected himself to 
the accident of a fall. In his own carriage 
he gained both speed and comfort at similar 
risks, which, however, were less than when 
he intrusted himself, to save expense, to a 
public coach driven by a stranger. To ob- 
tain advantages which seemed profitable, he 
invented steam railways and placed himself 
in the hands not only of an unknown “ driver,” 
but behind a power as much greater for possi- 
ble disaster than the four horses of a mail- 
coach as it was superior to them in energy 
and rapidity of progress. The old coach was 
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very poorly warmed, but its hot-water cans 
did not set fire to it when it upset, as did the 
stoves of railroad cars; and the slow, jig- 
glety old trains of forty years ago did not 
encoffin their victims in unescapable caskets 
of plate-glass and mahogany, or shake the 
very track from under them by their weight 
and force when an accident happened, as do 
the palatial but meteoric expresses of to-day. 
It is possible that statistics—where figures do 
their most effective lying—may show that 
the percentage of accidents in travel is de- 
creasing rather than increasing (though a 
man seems to be killed much deader ina 
railroad or steamboat accident now than 
formerly), and yet it remains true that every 
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so-called improvement is accompanied by 
some new and more deadly peril. 

Again and again have I heard strangers 
entering New York jeer at the horse-cars 
plodding along our streets; but after a while 
they begin to understand that New York is 
not Oshkosh, nor even Cleveland or St. Louis, 
and to comprehend our compensations. The 
crowds upon our streets are incomparable. 
Broadway or Fulton Street may have its 
equal in a few business thoroughfares else- 
where, but no other city has anything like 
the ubiquitous moving throngs that charac- 
terize the greater part of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn from morning to midnight. The 
experiments in the latter borough. in which 
more than two hundred and fifty fatal acci- 
dents are already charged to the trolley-cars, 
showed that that system could not be tolerated 
on Manhattan Island. The public streets 
are the only playgrounds for the city’s chil- 
dren. The youngsters, rich and poor alike. 
must run and romp there or nowhere. Twice 
each day more than 450,000 children in this 
city alone are hastening in careless-hearted 
droves to or from the school-houses, crossing 
perhaps three or four double railway tracks 
en route, or using the cars themselves with 
Half a million 


youth's impetuous incaution. 
babies and little ones are playing their games 
every evening as though the street belonged 
to them, yet it is comparatively rare that one 


is hurt by a wagon or horse-car. They not 
only acquire the most marvelous skill in dodg- 
ing, but the horses themselves avoid the 
youngsters even when underfoot, and usually 
a car can be stopped before a person 
knocked down by its horses is reached by the 
wheels. The city recoiled from turning upon 
these crowds the rushing “juggernauts ” of 
the cable and trolley—especially as the latter 
held an ever-present danger in its electric 
power. A broken trolley-wire, melting with 
a sputtering blue flame, coiling, writhing, 
and lashing about it like a wounded dragon, 
liable to kill like a bullet any man or beast it 
touches, is by no means a pleasant thing in a 
city street; yet the other day a break in 
Brooklyn caused no less than two and a half 
miles of live wire to fall into a busy avenue, 
threatening everybody with death along its 
whole extent. 

And yet one of the greatest difficulties 
ever met by the American public has been 
to induce the owners of trolley and cable 
cars to provide ordinary safeguards against 
the dangers they ‘present, or to get courts 
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and juries to punish them properly for dam 
ages to life and limb. Little is gained b, 
fining or imprisoning an occasional motor 
man. If it were understood that for every 
accident where culpability on the part of the 
company was proven, the General Manager 
would be held personally responsible, and 
the limit of pecuniary liability for death were 
raised from $5,000 to $25,000, with « settle- 
ment out of court” forbidden, “ accidents ” 
would drop to the minimum of human falli- 
bility inside of a fortnight. 

It has been almost impossible to force 
companies (except on Manhattan Island) to 
put any—not to say adequate—guards upon 
the front or over the wheels of their cars, or 
to moderate their speed at dangerous points. 
There was no basis in truth, or economy, or 
good sense in the persistence with which the 
Broadway Company hurled its heavy cars at 
full speed around that “dead man’s curve” 
at Fourteenth Street, until it was forced to 
yield to perhaps the hardest pressure eve: 
brought to bear upon such a matter. Simi- 
lar battles must probably be fought over the 
operation of the new sub-electric. lines-that 
are fast replacing horse-cars on the principal 
routes, and which, in attempting to compete 
with the elevated roads—whose business is 
already much diminished—will, no doubt, be 
run at reckless rates of speed. 

The arrogance of these local transportation 
corporations, making their encroachments so 
prevalent and serious, is due, of course, in the 
last analysis, to the forbearance of the popu- 
lace, which, formerly at any rate, would stand 
anything. Such submissiveness arises partly 
from the good-natured American indisposi- 
tion to make trouble for any one; partly 
from hopelessness of doing anything against 
the power of corporations intrenched in po- 
litical strongholds; but mainly from democ- 
racys failing—“ What’s everybody’s  busi- 
ness is nobody’s.” 

It is characteristic of the cosmopolitan 
greatness of this community that it is ever 
in movement. The daylight does not bring 
it to an end—indeed, each day’s activities 
begin before those of the previous day have 
been concluded. There are persons enough 
whose business or pleasure it is to be awake 
during all or most of the night to fill another 
large city. Between Fourteenth Street and 
Central Park, and again in central Harlem, 
the streets are thronged and every transpor- 
tation line is busy till after midnight. The 
cars of all lines and ‘the boats of nearly all 
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ferries in this and adjoining cities run all 
night at short intervals, and are rarely with- 
out passengers. 

As the theaters close. the streets refill with 
pedestrians and echo with hurrying carriages, 
while the cars drift by full of fine clothes 
and laughing faces. By two o'clock most of 
the merrymakers have gone, or have been 
helped, to their beds, and the cars have car- 
ried home the thousands of waiters and em- 
ployees of eating-houses, saloons, drug-stores, 
candy and cigar stands, and other businesses 
which keep their doors open till midnight, be- 
sides a large contingent of printers. Then 
comes a lull—the only two hours of the day 
when the surf-like pulsating roar of the great 
city is stilled. Sometimes one lying awake 
at this time will hear clocks strike that he 
never suspected, or be surprised at the loud 
whirring of the cable in its slot, or the dis- 
tinctness of the ferryboat whistles, or the 
apparent nearness of an elevated train rum- 
bling across his street a couple of squares 
away. There are always sounds enough, 
but you can select and recognize them then 
as it is impossible to do by day. 

Perhaps the only stated class of travelers 
at these, the true midnight hours, from two to 
four, are the editorial night-men of the news- 
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papers, who are conspicuous upon the elevated 
trains about 3 A.M., and never lounge down 
asleep as do most of the other passengers. 

As four o'clock approaches travel increases 
downtownwards. Employees of the mailing 
departments of the morning newspapers, 
bakers, marketmen, stable-tenders, drivers of 
ice-carts, news-wagons, buyers for hote!s and 
restaurants, and many other unfortunates, 
must up and away to their work at this unholy 
hour, followed somewhat later by green- 
grocers, newsdealers, and many more “ early 
birds.” 

Every few moments the night superintend- 
ent at headquarters has been sending out 
new Cars, until by six o’clock the day’s average 
are in commission, and for half an hour before 
seven o’clock they are loaded with the city’s 
laborers, the pick and shovel men—Italians, 
Irishmen, and negroes mostly—in rough over- 
alls and massive brogans, spending ten per 
cent. of their “dollar a day” to get to and 
from their work. How would their employer 
feel if it cost him $1,000 a year to travel 
between his home and his office? Perhaps 
the experience would suggest to him some 
means of making it cheaper for his men as 
well as himself. No mitigation of this hard- 
ship has ever been undertaken, either by 
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issuing to such men (and a co-ordinate class 
of women) cheap tickets, or by separate plain 
cars at a less rate of fare. The latter course 
would benefit the whole community, especially 
in the evening, when the ordinary cars on 
certain lines are apt to be crowded by brawny 
navvies, their clothes filled with soil and 
reeking with stale tobacco and perspiration, if 
with nothing worse. No amount of admira- 
tion for a “workingman” makes it pleasant 
to be crowded against him before he has 
had an opportunity to wash himself. On the 
other hand, it would be next to impossible to 
reserve workmen's cars to those for whom 
they were intended. 

Now every car is in service and every em- 
ployee is bracing his temper for the morning 
rush of the tens of thousands hastening to 
work in two great divisions—the factory peo- 
ple, who must report at seven o'clock, and the 
clerks, who begin at eight. It is sad enough 
on a chilly, gray, sloppy, autumn day, and pit- 
iful on a freezing midwinter one (for few are 
really wisely and sufficiently clothed), but on 
a bright summer morning it is inspiring and 
grand to watch this diurnal migration of New 
York’s host of industry. Calculating to a 
minute the time necessary to make their run, 


they are surging in compact bands from 
the ferry-houses and railway stations, pouring 
out of tenements, hundreds from a single 
block, tripping down the steps of brownstone 


boarding-houses and pretentious “flats,” 
turning in streams from the side streets into 
the main thoroughfares, and there, like a 
river fed by a freshet from a hundred sources, 
pouring in a steady, swelling current towards 
the center of town. They are bright and 
gay, marching in groups of half a dozen 
maybe, chattering and swinging their lunch- 
eon-baskets, laughing at last night's jollity, 
planning for to-morrow’s fun—a happy crowd, 
but always hurrying forward, till, one by one, 
group after group, they disappear into a thou- 
sand big doorways, and by the time Broad- 
way is reached the army has melted away. 
This host is scarcely out of sight when the 
ferry-approaches, the central avenues and 
car-lines, and the elevated trains, begin to be 
filled with well-fed, well-groomed, prosperous- 
looking men and natty young business women, 
very quiet and demure. These are the man- 
agers of business and their office aids, bound 
far down town, where the wholesale houses, 
institutions, and offices will wait for these 
aristocrats of wage-earners until nine o’clock. 
The same pleasant companions form the 
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first of the “ regulars ” to begin the homeward 
tide of travel in the afternoon, when, say at 
four o’clock, the ladies are all out on shopping 
or social errands, the beautiful faces of 
school-girls enliven us, and the citizens as 
well as the town show themselves to the best 
advantage. Watching a Madison Avenue 
or Fifty-eighth Street elevated or Columbus 
Avenue car at such an hour is often as near 
being present at a fashionable “ afternoon 
tea” as one outside a parlor well can be. 

Five o’clock sets thousands of office-work- 
ers free, five-thirty other thousands, and at 
six the streets are suddenly submerged again 
by the hordes that advanced upon them in 
the morning, eagerly hastening homeward. 
Every sidewalk is full, every elevated platform 
dangerously crowded, the bridge entrances a 
seething mass of hungry and tired Brooklyn- 
ites—25,000 sometimes passing in an hour— 
all the street-cars jammed with men, women, 
and children, even to a row standing on the 
buffer heads outside the rear rail, and every 
ferryboat is black with “ commuters.” 

Now, the pressure of such a concentrated 
demand, twice a day, for almost simultaneous 
carriage is a serious fact. Leta heavy storm 
or some other mishap impede travel tempo- 
rarily, and the result shows how narrow a 
margin is left for exigencies; yet every day 
enlarges thedemand. On Broadway the cars 
now form an almost unbroken procession 
from Bowling Green to Madison Square, 
moving at a snail’s pace, seriously impeding 
all other traffic, and almost preventing cross- 
ing the street, though there is a policeman at 
every street-crossing, and special agents of 
the company at many points. Elevated trains 
are packed until not another person can be 
crowded in, and half the weary travelers 
must stand, swaying precariously and 
squeezed and jostled by similar unfortunates, 
often rude and ill-tempered. Half an hour 
of this is a poor prelude and a worse ending 
to a day’s labor, yet it seems impossible to 
avoid it until an underground road is built, 
for certainly no more cars can be run on the 
main routes than are now provided during 
the “rush hours.” 

Such conditions do not cultivate altruism 
nor tend to the promotion of courtesy. How 
foolish, in view of it, is the occasional con- 
tention that car companies must provide 
seats for everybody! With what scorn and 
indifference would New Yorkers treat the 
Parisian custom of hanging outa sign “ full ” 
and the conductor’s polite regret that he 
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could not permit Monsieur 
to enter the car! “Rats!” 
would be the brief and com- 
prehensive rejoinder as the 
free American swung himself 
aboard the moving machine. 

Though there is little room 
in “rush” times for courtesy, 
good-nature remains, and 
often substantial kindness, to 
a wonderful degree ; no one 
adds more than he can help 
to the general misery, but all 
help make a joke of the com- 
mon discomfort. 

This decay of courtesy in 
public, especially toward 
ladies, so often deplored, is 
the inevitable effect partly 
of such rushing, partly of the 
miscellaneous, unclassified 
nature of our modern travel- 
ing public, with whom dress 
is no longer any sure index to 
character, and _ friendliness 
toward a stranger may lead 
to unpleasant sequences. Un- 
questionably the modern as- 
sertion of themselves by wo- 
men has lost to them the sort 
of deference their grand- 
mothers received. The thank- 
lessness and thoughtlessness of many others 
have turned the busy and weary as well as 
selfish men against doing them gratuitous 
favors. A recent instance in the line of my 
study may illustrate this growing feeling that 
consideration ought to be mutual. 

Tobacco-smoking is not permitted on 
street-cars in New York, except in the rear 
seats of open summer cars. A few years 
ago the Second Avenue line, which has 
largely a German patronage, started a few 
regular closed smoking-cars; and when the 
sroadway line put on open cars, smoking 
was permitted anywhere in them. But the 
smokers got little comfort out of either cor- 
cession, Women chose these very cars; and 
since, in a further attempt for the relief of 
the men who enjoyed their cigars during a 
long ride, the rear half of the long Broadway 
car was assigned especially to them, the 
women have crowded into those seats too, 
so that it constantly happens that a man can- 
not find a seat where he may smoke, because 
of the women there, while plenty of room 
remains forward, where the dear creatures 
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belong. A man thus crowded out of his privi- 
leges comes to believe that courtesy in travel 
is a rule that ought to work both ways; and 
the next time some fluffy matinée girl trips 
smilingly into a crowded car, where he is 
going home exhausted with a day’s anxiety and 
toil, he hardens his heart and keeps his seat. 
Street-cars are not the only means of get- 
ting about the city, but they are vastly the 
most common and useful. Everybody rides 
in them. It is noted as a sign of the spread 
of democracy in Great Britain that you may 
now meet there persons of high degree rid- 
ing second or even third class on the rail- 
ways, and even outside a London "bus. In 
New York everybody uses street-cars, of 
course. Mr. J. A. Mitchell wrote a most 
amusing magazine story not long ago, of a 
swell dame of Murray Hill, who once, when 
her carriage broke down, tried the experi- 
ment of going home in acable-car. It was 
a very funny story, but no such women exist, 
or so few as to be of no significance, and 
even this one preferred the car to a cab, 
Public carriages and cabs (hacks) have 
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always been visible in New York, but never 
popular. In the old days, nearly every one 
either had his own carriage or needed none. 
By the time the stages had been outgrown, 
tramways furnished a service used from the 
start by rich and poor alike, and soon ran in 
all directions. They make nearly as good 
time as can a carriage in our crowded streets, 
and at a twentieth of the cost. The fares in 
public carriages have always been high, be- 
cause of the expense of living for both man 
and beast, and because of the large annual 
bill for repairs due to the execrable pave- 
ments that have disgraced the city in the 
past. Moreover, the police regulation of 
public carriages has always been lax, and 
the result is that, as a class, the drivers are 
so extortionate and ruffianly that most citi- 
zens prefer almost any alternative to dealing 
with them, The result is-that their « fares” 
are mainly persons invited to the ostentatious 


funerals so dear to our Irish and Italian. 


fellow-citizens of the humbler sort; persons’ 


FO g to occasional social affairs; and to 
strangers picked up at the steamer-landings. 
Worst of all the hack- » 


and railway stations. 
men are those highwaymen in all senses of 


the word, the ‘night-hawks,’ who prowl 
about for reckless revelers and other victims 
between evening and morning, in violation 


of all ordinances as to “stands.” The ex- 
tension of asphalt pavements, the introduc- 
tion of hansom cabs, and the adoption of 
rubber tires, are mitigating the evils and 
bringing out a better class of vehicles and 
drivers, with regularity of tariff, so that now 
one may be decently carried a fair distance 
for fifty or even twenty-five cents, plus the 
always expected tip; and as the railroad 
companies are starting well-controlled cab- 
services in connection with their terminals, 
these facilities will increase. As for the 
auto-mobile cabs, a few of which are gliding 
about, no one can say whether they will be- 
come popular or not. 

Bicycling has small place in New York as 
a regular mode of business travel, not only 
because of the prevalent stone paving and 
dangerously crowded condition of the down- 
town streets, but because the city nowhere, 
except on the narrow-north, opens easily into 
pleasant suburbs. For the same reason large 
numbers of men who own private carriages 
rarely if ever use them in going to and from 
their offices on Manhattan Island. 

After all, “getting about New York” is 
practically restricted to walking or else going 
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in elevated or surface cars. The fare is 4l- 
ways five cents, and for this, on the island, 
you may ride on the elevated roads from One 
Hundred and Seventieth Street and Third 
Avenue clear around the city to Eighth Ave- 
nue and One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street— 
nearly twenty miles; or continuously in the 
surface cars from the Post Office to Fort 
George (Amsterdam Avenue and Two Hun- 
dred and Twelfth Street). By a skillful use 
of transfer privileges a person might perhaps 
spend a whole day in tracing interchanging 
car-routes for one fare up and another back. 
This seems a liberal return for the money, 
and it is as compared with former privileges ; 
but as it has been cut in two by the doubling 
of distance for a single fare through transfer 
privileges, and still enables the stocks of the 
leading surface companies to be held at twice 
their nominal value, so it might be divided 
again and yield a fair profit to railway own- 
ers on all their actual investment—perhaps 
even on the large percentage of moisture ab- 


, sorbed by their remarkably hygroscopic stock. 
, No street-car tickets are seen in this city. 


Cash fares are paid by everybody, including 
policemen, firemen, and postmen. The gross 
receipts of the elevated roads for the last 
fiscal year (1896-7) exceeded $9,000,000, from 
about 183,000,000 passengers. Those of the 
Metropolitan Traction Company, owning the 
Broadway and affiliated lines, were $7,298,263, 
from 174,416,247 passengers; and those of 
the Third Avenue combination, $2,628,628, 
from 62,500,000 fares. About 23,000,000 
fares were repcrted by two companies still 
maintaining their independence. These fig 
ures are for the reporting year 1896, and 
their totals, nearly 450,000,000, represent the 
number of persons who paid five cents apiece 
that year to ride somewhere on Manhattan 
Island alone. The statistics of local traffic 
north of the Harlem and on Long and Staten 
Islands aggregate enough to equal and prob- 
ably to exceed these amounts, so that it may 
be safely said that a year’s “getting about 
New York” by-street-cars alone and ferries 
means the expenditure of a thousand million 
of fares, or $50,000,000. 

After all, the best way, when you can, to g0 
about this great and interesting city is to 
walk. The sidewalks are everywhere good, 
clean, and broad, and the citizens have 
learned, what they do not know anywhere 
else in America; tokeep tothe right. Follow 
this rule and you move with a stream and 
avoid collisions—no more annoying to you 
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than to the other man. People walk much 
faster here than elsewhere, and strangers 
soon catch the quicker step. They also walk 
more—far more than do countrymen and vil- 
lagers. What lady thinks anything of a walk 
from Madison Square over to Sixth Avenue, 
down to Fourteenth Street, east to Broadway, 
and up to Twenty-third Street again?—-yet that 
is along mile and a quarter. The feeblest 
“ chappie”’ will walk up the Avenue from Del- 
monico’s to his club, perhaps above Forty- 
second Street, and never think of it—yet 
north and south only twenty blocks (or squares) 
make a mile, and east and west only eight. 
Brooklyn citizens are noted as pedestrians. 
Hundreds of business men, even when ad- 
vanced in years, make a practice of walking 
home from far down-towm®’ after business— 
many of them doing theif five miles every 
day that weather permits. Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue, Fulton Street and Clinton Ave- 
nue, offer processions of notables to the curi- 
ous onlooker every pleasant afternoon as the 
dinner-hour approaches; and the walk home 
from the theater through the brilliant streets, 
when weather and distance permit, is a regu- 
lar part of the evening’s enjoyment. On the 
other hand, the poor are compelled to take 


many miles of weary tramping, at the expense 
of hardly afforded time, in order to save car- 


fare. The long and narrow shape of Man- 
hattan Island, where the homes of the wage- 
earning population form belts along each side, 
mitigates this hardship in the central bor- 
ough, but it is a hardship in a great number 
of cases all the same. : 

This is the reak meaning of the unceasing 
cry for “rapid transit,” the difficulties in at- 
taining which are almost insupcrable, because 
they chiefly arise from personal and corporate 
selfishness, against which our form of govern- 
ment can make little headway. This, and this 
only, has delayed for so many years, and is still 
powerful to balk, the effort to lay a system 
of underground railway along the length of 
Manhattan Island. There is no real legal 
obstruction, capital is obtainable, general 
sentiment approves, the public need is ex- 
ceedingly pressing, yet every attempt to carry 
out a well-matured and perfectly feasible 
plan is blocked by the pure selfishness, the 
unpatriotic and short-sighted greed, of the 
elevated and surface railway corporations, 
voiced through the most vituperative and un- 
scrupulous yet perhaps the most influential 
newspaper in the city, which finds invective 
a better weapon than argument, 
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Less active opposition but great delay has 
attended the efforts to connect the separate 
parts of the newly united city more closely 
together. Within the past decade only has 
the Harlem been adequately bridged, and the 
populous district northward become easily 
accessible in all its parts. Now lines of 
trolley and steam cars run to all the outlying 
districts in that direction, and connect with 
the local transportation lines of Yonkers, 
Mount Vernon, and New Rochelle, which 
are constantly reaching farther and farther 
toward the villages of Westchester County. 

Similarly, greatly improved ferries now 
make Staten Island pleasantly accessible, 
and a network of local railways is gradually 
covering the island. Ferries to Bergen Point 
and Elizabethport connect these lines with 
the trolley systems spread all over northern 
New Jersey; and there is a new ferry across 
the Narrows. These are not only commer- 
cial and social advantages, but a means of 
pleasurable “ getting about,” since they per- 
mit citizens to take long, interesting suburban 
journeys at a very small cost, and to become 
acquainted with the metropolis and its en- 
virons in a way heretofore impossible for 
ordinary folks. 

As to the crossing of the East River (no 
longer separating different municipalities) 
the need of increased facilities is only made 
more prominent by the coalition of the sev- 
eral cities into one. The ferries have all 
they can do, and it is a question whether the 
present bridge is not already overtaxed as 
well as overcrowded by the addition of the 
trolley-cars, which run from the Brooklyn 
side to its New York end and back again in 
a continuous procession. Another similar 
bridge is already begun nearly a mile to the 
north, but it will not be ready for use until 
1901 or 1902 at the earliest. A third great 
bridge is planned for at Blackwell’s Island, 
but when it will even be begun is_ un- 
certain. 

Various tunnel projects have been mooted, 
and some sort of a subway will doubtless be 
constructed under East River before long. 
The latest and most plausible proposition is 
that for a railroad tunnel from the foot of 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, to the lower end 
of Manhattan Island, by which trains of the 
Long Island Railroad would reach a New 
York underground terminal. It is promised 
that it would then be possible to go from the 
Battery to the eastern boundary of the city 
(Jamaica) in half an hour. 
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By Edward Everett Hale 


CHAPTER VII.—A MAN OF LETTERS 

OWELL first saw Maria White on 
the first of December, 1839. At the 

moment, I suppose, he did not know 
that it was preordained that they two should 
be one. Mr. Norton has hunted out an 
early letter of his which he wrote the day 
after that meeting: “I went up to Water- 
town on Saturday with W. A. White, and 
spent the Sabbath with him... . His sis- 
ter is a very pleasant and pleasing young 
lady, and knows more poetry than any one 
I am acquainted with. I mean, she is 
able to repeat more. She is more familiar, 
however, with modern poets than with the 
pure wellsprings of English poesy.” The 
truth is that their union was made in heaven, 
that it was a perfect marriage, that they be- 
longed together and lived one life. She was 


exquisitely beautiful; her tastes and habits 
were perfectly simple; her education, as I 
look back on what I know of it, seems to me 


as perfect as any education can be. Her 
mother was one of the most charming women 
who ever lived. A cluster of sisters, of all 
ages down to romping little girls, young 
women of exquisite sensitiveness and charac- 
ter, and with such a training as such a mother 
would be sure to give, made the great Water- 
town house the most homelike of homes. In 
such a home Lowell found his beautiful wife, 
and they loved each other from the beginning. 

I remember, while I am writing these lines, 
that all the five young friends to whom I have 
alluded in our last number entered their names, 
on graduating, on the books of the Law School. 
They spent more or less of the next eighteen 
months at Cambridge. Their intimacy, how- 
ever, did not spring from this. It might be said, 
indeed, that they all went to the Law School 
because they were intimate, rather than that 
they were intimate because they went to the 
Law School. Of the five, King only was a 
professional lawyer through his life. His 
honored father before him, John Glen King, 
of the Harvard class of 1807, a learned and 
scholarly man, had been a distinguished 
leader at the Essex bar. Story gave most of 
his life to letters and to art, but his earliest 
publication is a series of Law Reports, and he 
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afterwards published—in 1844—a book ofi 
Contracts. My brother, after he opened his 
law office, was early turned away from his 
profession to the management of the “ Daily 
Advertiser ;” and White, who died at the age 
of thirty-six, before any of the rest of them, 
gave so much Of his time to the temperance 
and anti-slavery reforms, and to political 
work, that he cannot be spoken of as a 
practicing lawyer. None of them are now 
living. 

With another classmate Lowell was on 
the most intimate terms—Dr. George Bailey 
Loring, since distinguished as a general in 
the war, and as the head of the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. Loring studied 
medicine at the same time when Lowell went 
to the Law School; but Lowell frequently vis- 
ited Loring’s beautiful home in Andover, and 
from school-days forward the similarity of 
their tastes brought them into almost constant 
correspondence in matters of literature. Dr. 
Loring was the son of the minister of Andover, 
and that gentleman and Lowell’s father had 
been friends. For us now, this has proved 
singularly fortunate ; for Loring carefully pre- 
served all his letters from Lowell, and Mr. 
Norton has selected from them many for pub- 
lication, which throw valuable light upon these 
early days, in which Lowell really revealed 
everything to this friend. He was always 
frank to the utmost with his correspondents, 
and relied upon their discretion. He was 
never more annoyed than when a correspond- 
ent or an interviewer presumed upon this 
frankness in repeating, or half-repeating, any- 
thing, where Lowell had relied on the discre- 
tion of a gentleman. 

General Loring sympathized entirely with 
Lowell’s growing determination to devote 
himself to literary work, and this sympathy 
naturally encouraged him as he broke off, 
sooner than he perhaps expected, from the 
practice of law. 

Lowell once wrote a funny story which he 
called “ My First Client.” I guess that at the 
bottom it was true. I think that when the 
painter who had painted his sign came in 
with his bill, Lowell thought for a moment 
that he had a client. Out of this he spun 
an amusing “short story.” 
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This little sketch of his has, in itself, given 
the impression, perhaps, that he cared noth- 
ing about the law, and that his LL.B. on the 
college catalogue and his admission to the 
Suffolk bar were purely perfunctory. It is 
true that he never practiced, and that before 
long he stopped paying office rent, and that 
his sign was taken down. But it is not true 
that he threw away the three years when he 
pretended to be studying for his profession. 
In those days the Massachusetts custom was 
that a young lawyer who sought the best 
studied for a year and a half at Cambridge 
under Story and Greenleaf, then spent as much 
time in a lawyev’s office, and then entered at 
the bar after a formal examination. In this 
way Lowell spent three or four terms at 
Cambridge, and then he spent as much time 
in regular attendance in the office of his 
father’s friend and parishioner, the Hon. 
Charles Greely Loring, for 
many years a leader at the 
Boston bar. It is not diffi- 


cult to trace the results of 
Lowell’s faithful work in these 
three years in his after writ- 


ing. 


Any person makes a 
great mistake who infers from 
the abandon of some of his 
literary fun that he did not 
know how to work, steadily 
and faithfully, better than the 
worst Philistine who was ever 
born. 

But the stars in their 
courses did not propose that 
he should be a Chief Justice, 
or a celebrated writer on torts, or that he 
should make brilliant pleas before a jury. 
They had other benefits in store for the world. 

It is pathetic now to see how little welcome 
there was then for a young poet, or how little 
temptation for a literary career. It was 
thought a marvel that the first « New England 
Magazine” and the “ North American Re- 
view ” should pay a dollar a page to their 
writers. In Longfellow’s Life, as in Mr. 
Lowell’s early letters, you find notes of the 
‘¢ Knickerbocker,” “ Godey’s ” and “ Graham,” 
at Philadelphia, and the “ Southern Literary,” 
as willing to print what was good, but there is 
evidence enough that the writers wrote for 
fame in the intervals spared them from earn- 
ing their bread and butter. Holmes speaks 
as if he should have lost caste in his profes- 
sion in those early days had he been known 
as a literary man. He even implies that 
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From a drawing by Mr. Valerian 
Gribayédoff in 1891. 
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Lowell himself dragged him back to his lite. - 
ary Career. 

But better times for American letters o 
for the independent profession of literar. 
men were at hand. “Graham’s Magazine 
and “ Godey’s Lady’s Book” had achieve: 
what was called a large circulation. Stimu 
lated by their success, two young publishers 
in Boston, named Bradbury and Soden, deter- 
mined to try a magazine in New Englan« 
which should appeal for its support to the 
supposed literary class of the country, as 
Blackwood did, and, in America, the « Port- 
folio,” the «* Knickerbocker,” and the “ Liter- 
ary Messenger.” But it was also to print 
fashion-plates, and so appeal to the women 
of the country, even if they did not care fer 
literature. So it was to be called “ The Bos- 
ton Miscellany of Literature and Fashion.” 
There were to be forty-six pages of litera- 
ture, with a good steel engrav- 
ing, in every number, and 
two pages of fashion, with a 
fashion-plate. 

My brother was to be re- 
sponsible for the literature, 
and somebody, I think, in New 
York for the fashion, with 
which the former had nothing 
todo. I remember he had to ex- 
plain this to Mrs. Stowe, whom 
he had asked to contribute. 
She had declined because she 
had been shocked by a décol- 
leté figure on one of these 
plates. Dear Mrs. Stowe, in 
her English progress ten years 
afterwards, had an opportunity to reconcile 
herself with dresses much more pronounced. 

The “ Atlantic ” to-day calls itself a journal 
of literature, art, science, and politics. It 
does not undertake to reconcile fashion with 
literature. If Messrs Bradbury and Soden had 
been questioned, they would have said, what 
was true, that there was no class of readers 
who could sustain creditably a purely liter- 
ary magazine. The rate at which the poor 
“ Knickerbocker ” was expiring was evidence 
of this. But they would have said that there 
were a great many factory-girls in the coun- 
try for whom there was no journal of fashion. 
They would have said that these girls could 
be relied upon to float the literary magazine, 
if in each number there was a love-story 
which they would be glad to read. And | 
remember that there was great glee in the 
counting-room when it was announced that 
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a thousand copies of the new magazine had 
been sold in Lowell. 

But my brother was very stiff about con-' 
cessions to the fashionable side. Two pages 
might be fashion, and as bad fashion as the 
publishers wanted. But his forty-six pages 
were to be the best which he could command. 
After a few numbers had been issued, he made 


a negotiation with Duyckinck and “ Harry 


: 
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Franco,” the editors of the “ Arcturus,” by 
which their short-lived magazine was trans- 
ferred to him. This gave him the help of 
some of the bright New Yorkers. They sent 
to him their accumulated manuscripts, and I 
then saw the handwriting of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett—-Mrs. Browning—for the first time. 

Before the volume was ended, the counting- 
room forced on my brother one of the sensa- 
tional stories of J. H. Ingraham, who is, | am 
afraid, now forgotten. But, with that single ex- 
ception, he succeeded in keeping his standard 
high, and I think his two volumes of the “ Mis- 
cellany ” compared very favorably with any of 
the earlier American magazines. His main 
reliance was on the two Everetts, Edward and 
Alexander, his mother, who wa8 their sister, 
on his old friend and classmate, William W. 
Story, on Willis, and Lowell, and his own 
light and ready pen. 

Of other writers rising to fame, who were 
secured for the « Miscellany,” was Hawthorne, 
who, to-the great pleasure -0f.all of us, con- 
tributed the article “ A Virtuoso’s Colleetion.” 
Lowell probably met him for the first time 
at Elizabeth Peabody’s; he soon after mar- 
ried her charming sister. Asa nom de plume 
for a great deal of his work, Hawthorne 
assumed the French translation of his name. 
His stories in the “ Democratic Review ” of 
this time are attributed to Monsieur d’Aubé.- 
pine. Lowell says of him in his Concord 
address: * You would think me extravagant, 
I fear, if I said how highly I rate the genius 
of Hawthorne in the history of literature. 
At any rate, Hawthorne taught us one great 
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“ Fantasy,” “ The Shepherd cf 
King Admetus,” and two unnamed 
sonnets, 

In the second number of the 
“ Miscellany,” under the date of 
December, 1841, appeared also 
the “Ode” which he afterwards 
thought worth reprinting in the 
collected edition of his works, 
One cannot but see in it a careful 
statement of his own hopes and 
resolves for his future. It was 
originally printed in stanzas of 
fourlines; as he recast it sub- 
sequently, the breaks between the 
verses disappear. The following 
characteristic verses show what 
was central in his thought and 
feeling at this time: 

This, this is he for whom the world 
is waiting 

To sing the beatings of its mighty 

heart. 
Too long hath it been patient with 
the grating 

Of scrannel-pipes, and heard it 

misnamed Art. 


From a lithograph reproduction of a drawing by Samuel Lawrence. The 


portrait is owned by Mr. Dana Estes, of Boston. 


and needful lesson ; and that is, that our own 
past was an ample storehouse for the bright- 
est works of imagination or fancy.” 

It is interesting now to see that Walt 
Whitman, who then called himself Walter, 
had begun as early as this his literary 
career. Our readers may be interested in a 
facsimile which tells the price of one of his 
articles. 

The page of the “ Miscellany ” was an imi- 
tation as precise as possible of the page which 
Edward Moxon in London had adopted for 
several of his popular series. All these young 
men had read and enjoyed the first part of 
Browning’s “ Bells and Pomegranates,” which 
had appeared with Moxon’s imprint in this 
form in 1842. 

I speak at this length of the “ Miscellany,” 
of which we print a facsimile of one page, 
because in that year Lowell really made his 
determination to lead a literary life. It was 
not the life of a poet simply, but a life of 
letters, to which from this time he looked 
forward. To the volume of the « Miscellany” 
published in 1842 he contributed the following 
articles: three articles on “ Old English Dram- 
atists,” the sketches “ The First Client” and 
“Getting Up,” and, in verse, the sonnet to 
Keats, “The Two,” “To Perdita Singing,” 


To him the smiling soul of man shall 
listen, 
Laying awhile its crown of thorns aside, 
And once again in every eye shall glisten 
The glory of a nature satisfied. 


His verse shall have a great commanding motion, 
Heaving and swelling with a melody 

Learnt of the sky, the river, and the ocean, 
And all the pure, majestic things that be. 


Awake, then, thou! we pine for thy great presence 
To make us feel the soul once more sublime. 
We are of far too infinite an Essence 
To rest contented with the lies of Time. 


Speak out! and lo, a hush of deepest wonder 

Shall sink o’er all this many-voicéd scene, 

As when a sudden burst of rattling thunder 

Shatters the blueness of a sky serene. 

In a private note of the 8th of July he says 
of this Ode: “I esteem it the best I ever 
wrote.” And he adds, “I find that my pen 
follows my soul more easily the older I grow. 
I know that I have a mission to accomplish, 
and if I live I will do the work my Father 
giveth me to do.” 

At the end of the year, when my brother 
resigned the management of the “ Miscellany,” 
Lowell and his friend Robert Carter ver- 
tured on the “ Pioneer,” which was to bea 
magazine of “literature and art.” Fashion 
was thrown out of the window ; and for illus- 
trations, they began with some good pictures 
from Flaxman. 
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Lowell was already engaged to be married 
to Miss White. Their lives were wholly 
bound up in each other. He was writing to 
her charming letters in poetry and in prose, 
and she to him in letters as charming. They 
read together, they dreamed together, they 
forecast the future together. In such a daily 
atmosphere it was natural that he should 
choose that future rightly. 

Perhaps then first he understood 
Himself how wondrously endued. 
He knew what was in him. By this time 
he knew he could work steadily, and when he 
wrote in triumph, 
I am a maker and a poet, 
I feel it and [I know it, 
he wrote in that frank confidence in his 
future which his future wholly justified. 

In the fifth volume 
of the present series 
of the “« New England 

Magazine” Mr. Mead 
has made a charming 
article on the three 
numbers of the “ Pio- 
neer.” These numbers 


are now among the 
rarities most prized by 


American book collect- 
ors. And there is 
hardly a page of the 
“ Pioneer ” that one 
does not read with a 
certain interest, in view 
of what has followed. 
At the end of three 
numbers the journal 
died, because it had not 
subscribers enough to pay for it. It may be 
observed in all this history of early magazines 
that all these publishers lived on what we 
may call placer gold-washings, and that no- 
body had yet discovered the quartz rock of 
an advertising patronage. In the “ Miscel- 
lany” and the “ Pioneer” no enterprising 
advertiser assisted in the payment of the bills. 
There was not one advertisement in either. 
The English magazines printed advertise- 
ments long before. 

In Lowell’s Introductory, written, as will 
be observed, when he was not yet twenty- 
four years old, he gives what Mr. Mead well 
calls a characteristic expression of those 
views of American literature which always 
controlled him afterward: “ Everything that 
tends to encourage the sentiment of caste 
should be steadily resisted by all good men. 
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But we do long for a natural literature. One 
green leaf, though of the veriest weed, is 
worth all the crape and wire flowers of the 
daintiest Paris milliners.” The whole article, 
which would make two or three pages of 
The Outlook, is well worth study by the 
young critics now. 

It is rather funny to see, in these days, 
that Nathaniel Parker Willis, who then con- 
sidered himself as the leader of the young 
literature of America, gave this opinion of 
Lowell in reviewing the first number of the 
«Pioneer :” 

J. R. Lowell, a man of original and decided 
genius, has started a monthly magazine in Bos- 
ton. The first number lies before us, and it jus- 
tifies our expectation—namely, that a man of 
genius, who is merely a man of genius, is a very 
unfit editor for a periodical. 


This remark of Willis 
is interesting now, since 
Lowell has proved him- 
self perhaps the best 
literary editor whom the 
history of American 
journalism has yet dis- 
covered. It is just pos- 
sible, as the reader will 
see, that Willis did not 
write this himself. 

Lowell’s connection 
with the “ Pioneer ” oc- 
cupied him for the clos- 
ing months of 1842 and 
the beginning of 1843. 
This was at a period 
when his eyes troubled 
him badly. Writing 
from New York, he 
says: “Every morning I go to Dr. Elliott’s 
(who, by the way, is very kind) and wait for 
my turn to be operated upon. This some- 
times consumes a great deal of time, the 
Doctor being overrun with patients. After 
being made stone blind for the space of 
fifteen minutes, I have the rest of the day to 
myself.” 

On the 17th of January he writes: “ My 
eyes, having been operated on yesterday with 
the knife, must be used charily,” and again 
on the 22d he writes that he had had a 
second operation performed on the 20th. 

“ Handbills of the ‘ Pioneer’ in red and 
black, with a spread eagle at the head of them, 
face me everywhere. I could not but laugh 
to see a drayman standing with his hands in 
his pockets diligently spelling it out, being 
attracted thereto doubtless by the bird of 
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America, which probably led him to think it 
the Proclamation of the President, a delusion 
from which he probably did not awake after 
perusing the document.” 

And on the 24th he says: “I can scarcely 
get through with one letter without pain, and 
everything that I write retards my cure, and 
so keeps me the longer here. But I love 
Keats so much that I think I can write some- 
thing good about him. 

“Tf you knew how I am placed, you would 
not write me so. I am forbidden to write 
under pain of staying here forever or dosing 
my eyes.” And in the same letter, “I must 
not write any more.” 

“Have you got any copy for the third 
number? Do not ask any conservatives to 
write, for it will mar the unity of the maga- 
zine. We shall be surer of success if we 
maintain a uniform course and have a decided 
tendency either one way or the other. We 
shall at least gain more influence in that way.” 

In New York he often met Willis per- 
sonally, and the more he saw of. Willis the 
better he liked him. I think this was what 
happened with most people who met Willis. 
It certainly was so with me. In personal 
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intimacy the studied affectation of his printed 
work disappeared. It was studied, as almost 
any one could guess without seeing him. 
Willis also was at this time under Dr. Ellioti's 
care for treatment of his eyes. He told Dr. 
Elliott that Lowell had written the most re- 
markable poetry that had been written in 
this country, and that he was destined to be 
the brightest star that had yet risen in Amer- 
ican literature. He told Lowell himself that 
he was more popular and more talked about 
than any other poet in the land, and prom- 
ised him that he would help the “ Pioneer ” in 
every way. At this time Willis was as highly 
regarded by young people, especially by the 
sort of people who read magazines, as any 
literary man in America. 

Elizabeth Barrett, not yet married, had 
written for the Boston “ Miscellany,” and on 
the 20th of January Lowell acknowledges four 
poems from her. There were but three num- 

1 Seeing that Miss Barrett herself recognized the fact 
that these American magazine publishers were among 
the first people'who ever paid her any money, it is suffi- 
ciently English that in the same volume of her corre- 
spondence which contains her acknowledgment there 
is talk about “ American piracy.” One would like to 
know whether Mrs. Browning did not receive in the long 
+ eo money om American than from English pub- 
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bers of the “ Pioneer ” 
published. It has been the 
fashion to speak of it in a 
pitying tone, as if it were 
a mere foolish enterprise 
of two callow boys. But 
if between the numbers or 
between the articles one 
reads, as I have done, the 
correspondence between 
Lowell and his “ true friend 
and brother,” Robert Car- 
ter, one feels that the 
“ Pioneer ” failed of suc- 
cess only from a series of 
misfortunes. Looking back 
upon it now, it is easy to 
say that it needed capital 
for a beginning. Most 
things do in our modern 
world. Looking back, how- 
ever, one sees also that the 
strongest reason for under- 
taking it was that Lowell 
lived and was at the be- 
ginning of his successful 
career. Without him there 
would have been no “ Pio- 
neer.”” Knowing this, when 
you find that through Janu- 
ary and February he was 
prohibited from writing, 
that week after week he 
was submitting to opera- 
tions on his eyes, and that 
he was in actual danger of 
permanent blindness, you cease to ask why 
the “ Pioneer ” died at the end of its third 
number, and you wonder, on the other hand, 
that it lived at all. 

When one remembers the currency which 
Lowell's volumes of essays have had from the 
very beginning, he reads with special interest 
more than amusement the following note 
from Miss White, who was to be his wife, 
which is fairly pathetic. It describes the per- 
suasion necessary to induce the publisher to 
attempt the bold venture of issuing the first 
in that remarkable series : 

“T went to see Mr. Owen this afternoon, 
to talk to him about publishing James’s prose 
volume. He expressed himself greatly pleased 
with the articles, but said he wished to waz¢ 
until James’s prose was better known to the 
public before he ventured upon it. Then I 
told -him of the flattering notices of his Old 
Dramatists that appeared at the time they 
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came out, and of the lavish praise his prose 
style received. He said that changed the 
face of affairs whclly; that if he were as 
sure of the public as himself he should not 
hesitate. He said he wished to sce you and 
talk about it with you also.” 

Of this very volume forty-eight editions 
have since been published. For let all young 
writers remember this. that the public knows 
what it wants, whether publishers are doubt- 
ful or no. I may add the remark, which I 
believe to be wholly true, of one of the most 
successful publishers of our day, “ No one 
on earth knows, when a book is published, 
whether it will sell five thousand copies or not. 
But if five thousand copies are sold, nothing 
is more certain than that tweaty-five thousand 
can be.” 

Mr. Lowell and Miss White were married 
in the end of December, 1844, with the good 
wishes, I might say, of everybody. Among 
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her other exquisite faculties she had a sense 
of humor as keen as his, and both of them 
would run on, in the funniest way, about their 
plans for economical housekeeping. Sheet- 
iron air-tight stoves had just come into being. 
I believe I never see one to this day without 
recollecting in what an amusing vein of absurd 
exaggeration she once showed, in her lively 
talk, how much they were going to save in the 
detail of domestic life by the use of that most 
unromantic bit of household machinery. 

*“ A Year’s Life,’”’ his maiden volume of 
poems, had been published in 1841, about the 
time of their engagement. We used to pre- 
tend that weeks in advance of the publication 
multitudes of young girls who took a tender 
interest in this most romantic of marriages 
walked daily from one to another of the half- 
dozen book-shops in little Boston to inquire 
if “A Year’s Life” were ready, and thus to 
stimulate the interest and curiosity of book- 
sellers and their clerks. I think that the 
larger publishers of to-day even would say 
that the sale was more than is to be expected 
from any new volume of short poems. The 
sale was, of course, only a retail sale in Boston 
and the neighboring towns. There was as 
yet no demand for “ Lowell’s Poems ” in New 
York, Philadelphia, or London. 

Seeing the future of the author’s poetical 
reputation, I think that young authors may 
be interested in reading the letter in which 
he first proposes modestly to print this book : 

I think, nay I am sure, that I have written 
some worthy things, and though I feel well 
enough pleased with myself, yet it is a great joy 
to us all to be known and understood by others. 
I do long for somebody to like what I have 
written, and me for what I have written, who 
does not know me. You and I were cured of the 
mere cacoethes imprimendi (Rufus) by our con- 
nection with “ Harvardiana :” I think that so far 
we should be thankful to it, as it taught us that 
print was no proof of worthiness, and that we 
need not look fora movement of the world when 
our pieces were made known in print. 

Now, if you will find out how much it would 
cost to print 400 copies (if you think I could sell 
so many; if not, 300) in decent style (150 pages 
—less if printed closely), like Jones Very’s book 
for instance, I could find out if I could get an 
endorser. I should not charge less than $1 per 
vol.—should you? I don’t care so much for the 
style of printing as to get it printed in any way. 

Jones Very’s style would be good too because it 
might be printed by our old printers, and that 
would be convenient about the proofs. 

In the subsequent collections of his poems 
he omitted many of those which are in this 
pioneer volume. And for this reason, among 
others, the volume is in great demand among 


collectors. But it is easy to see that he ha 
even then—two years only after the cla: 
poem—outgrown the crudities of younge 
days which we find in turning over “ Hai 
vardiana.” There is serious purpose now 
though it be expressed only in two or thre 
words together. Some of these are the poem: 
of a lover. Yes! but they are also the poems 
of a serious young man who knows that there 
is duty next his hand, and who is determined. 
with God’s help and with the help of her he 
loves best, to carry that duty through. 

The spirit of the book reflects thus the 
same sense of a mission to mankind which 
appears in the letters which have been pre- 
served from a full correspondence which he 
maintained with Heath, a young Virginian. 
Frank Heath, as his friends called him, 
graduated at Cambridge while Lowell was in 
the Law School, and a close intimacy had 
grown up between-them. When Heath left 
college in August, 1840, he returned to Vir- 
ginia. There is a-careful letter from Lowell 
to him which has a curious interest now, in 
the light of the history which followed. 
Lowell begs him to lead the way and to make 
himself the typical man in the new history of 
Virginia by emancipating his own slaves and 
leading in the establishment of a new civiliza- 
tion there. In fact, Heath soon went to Europe 
and was lost to his friends here for nearly 
twenty years in one or another German univer- 
sity. He returned to his own country in time 
to take a prominent post in the Confederate 
army, and I think he lost an arm in one of 
the battles of the rebellion. 

The publication of “ A Year’s Life ” showed 
that Lowell wasa poet. This was now beyond 
discussion. The papers in the “ Miscellany” 
and the “ Pioneer” now showed, what he knew 
people in the little literary circles of America 
knew, that he wrote prose well and that he 
had more than an amateur’s knowledge of the 
older English literature. He could work stead- 


‘ily and faithfully. 


In the autumn of 1843 and the winter 
of 1843-4, however, as has been said, he had 
some trouble with his eyes, and he lived for 
some time in New York for their better treat- 
ment. Mrs. Lowell also, always of delicate 
health, required a more genial climate than 
Elmwood or Watertown would give her. 
Her lungs were delicate, and after their mar- 
riage, and to escape the harsh winter climate 
of Boston, they spent the winter of 1844 45 
in Philadelphia. It need not be said that in 
each city they made very near personal friends 
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From an early crayon by William Wetmore Story. 


who felt and treasured the personal attraction 
of each of them—an attraction which it is 
impossible to describe. 

In the same winter the Southern party in 
Congress and the speculators who had bought 
Texan bonds for next to nothing were en- 
gaged in driving through the last Congress 


of President Tyler’s administration the “ joint- 


resolutions ” by which Texas was annexed to 
the United States. There were no precedents 
for such annexation. What would seem the 
natural course in an agreement between two 
republics would have been a formal treaty be- 
tween them. But it was known that no treaty 
for such a purpose could pass the United 
States Senate. It was determined, therefore, 
by the friends of annexation, who had such 
Support as Mr. Tyler and his Cabinet could 
give, that they would drive these “ joint reso- 
lutions” through Congress. And this was 
done. The resolutions passed the Senate by 
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a majority, of one only. They 
passed the day before Mr. Tyler 
went out of office. Here was the 
first pitched battle in Congress 
on a definite National issue be 
tween the North and South since 
that defeat of the North in the 
Missouri Compromise which had 
so excited Charles Lowell the 
year after his son was born. The 
whole country, North and South, 
was wild with excitement, as well 
it might be. 

Lowell himself was ready to 
give himself to the side of free- 
dom with his pen or with his 
voice. At this time he engaged 
in the service first of the “ Liberty 
Bell,” an anti-slavery journal pub- 
lished in Boston, and afterwards 
of the “ Anti-Slavery Standard.” 
Mrs. Lowell also wrote for both 
journals. 

The “ Standard ” was a weekly 
journal of great originality and 
ability, published in New York 
under the auspices of one of the 
National anti-slavery societies. 
The editor was Sydney Howard 
Gay, afterwards so distinguished 
as a historian, and holding all his 
life the most important trusts as 
a journalist in New York. He 
worked with Bryant in the “« Even- 
ing Post.” He worked with 
Greeley in the “ Tribune.” It is 
not too late to hope that his memoirs will be 
collected and published. They will throw a 
flood of light on points not yet fully revealed 
in the history of the twenty years which led 
up to the fall of Richmond and the emanci- 
pation of America, : 

Most organs, so called, of a special phi- 
lanthropy are narrow and bigoted, and so, by 
the divine law which rules narrowness and 
bigotry, are pre-eminently dwl. Witness most 
missionary journals and all temperance jour- 
nals, so far as this writer has observed. We 
owed it to Gay, I suppose, that the “ Anti- 
Slavery Standard,” while pitiless in its de 
nunciation of slavery, was neither narrow, 
bigoted, nor dull. Lydia Maria Child’s letters 
from New York, which were published in it 
once a week, are still remembered among edi- 
tors. They give an ideal type for writing in 
that line, in a series of papers which may 
well be studied by young journalists, for, 
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though often imitated, they have never been 
equaled. They are the despair of “leading 
editors” who try to get such work done for 
them and never succeed. 

Lowell engaged himself to write regularly 
for the “Standard,” and did so for some 
years. His prose papers there have never been 
collected, but they would be well worth col- 
lection. And the poems he wrote at this 
time, sometimes political, but not always so, 
generally appeared in the “ Standard.” The 
headquarters of the young people were still at 
Elmwood in Cambridge. Here their oldest 
children were born, and here their oldest 
child died. It was then that Maria Lowell 
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wrote that charming poem which has bee 
read with sympathetic tears in so man 
homes from which “the Good Shepherd 
has called away one of his lambs. 

I have often heard it said that the Bigloy 
Papers, which followed soon after, introduced 
Lowell in England, and I suppose it was so. 
You never can tell what they will like in 
England, or what they will not like. But this 
is clear, that, having little or no humor of 
their own, they are curiously alive for humor 
in others. And the dialect of the Biglow 


Papers, which is no burlesque or exaggera- 
tion, but simply perfect New England talk, 
is in itself curious enough and suggestive 


PART OF A LETTER FROM LOWELL TO NATHAN HALE 





ENTRANCE TO ELMWOOD 


enough to have introduced letters on any 
theme. 

Literary people in England still fancied 
that they were opposed to the principle of 
slavery, as, in truth, a considerable number 


of them were. And between the outspoken 
abolitionists of America and those of Eng- 
land there was then a freemasonry tender 
and charming, though sometimes absurd and 
amusing. I suppose this first introduced 
the Biglow letters, with their rollicking 
fun, their absolute good sense and vigorous 
suggestions, into England. Once introduced, 
they took care of themselves, and went every- 
where where there were readers of sense or 
even intelligence. They began in a spirit 
of fun about a little local passage in Massa- 
chusetts politics. The success of the first 
numbers naturally led Lowell to carry them 
further, and they became in the end an im- 
portant factor in the anti-slavery politics of 
New England. 

Meanwhile, as our next chapter will show, 
what we now look back upon as the “lec- 
ture system” was developing itself in the 
Northern States. With the ordinary stupid- 
ity of ecclesiasticism, most of the organized 
churches had succeeded in shutting out from 
their services the ultra speakers on whatever 
question. They confined their sermons on 


Sunday to the decorous wishwash in which 
average men treated in a harmless way sub- 
jects to which the people were indifferent. 
Speaking of the English pulpit at the same 
period, under conditions not far different, 
Jowett says: “ Really, I never hear a sermon 
of which it is possible to conceive that the 
writer has a serious belief about things. If 
you could but cross-examine him, he would 
perjure himself every other sentence.” The 
indifference with wide-awake Amer- 
icans, particularly of the younger generation, 
regarded such 


which 


preaching, resulted in the 
development of the “lyceum system” of the 
North. Of this I will speak in some detail 
in the next part of this scries. It is enough 
to say here that the organized churches might 
thank themselves if they found, introduced 
into every community on week-days, the most 
radical views, and frequently by speakers 
who would not have pretended to address 
them on Sundays. I am trying not to travel 
outside the line which I have marked for 
myself in these papers ; but I do not pass that 
line when I say that a sort of indignation 
was aroused through the whole Northern 
community because the established church, 
in its various communions, was unwilling to 
devote itself to what was clearly its business, 
the fair discussion of the most important sub- 
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1. 
% esos ae the poet 
on roaring sea, 
Where there 's none that 


2. 
“On the rock the billow bursteth 
And sinks back into the seas, 
Bat ip vain my spirit thirsteth 
So to burst at ease. 


3. 


** Take, oh sea, the tender blossom 


That hath jain —_ my breast, 
On thy black angry bosom 
Tt will find a surer rest. 

4. 
Life is vain and love is hollow, 
Ugly death stands there behind, 

‘ate and scorn and hanger follow 

Him that toiléeth for hia. kind.”’ 

5. 
Forth into the night he harled it 
And with bitter smile did-mark 
How the surly tempest whirled it 
Swift into the hungry dark. 
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And the gale with dreary moan 
h the breakers all alone. 





THE FIRST PAGE OF LOWELL’S POEM “ THE ROSE” 


From the first number of “ The Pioneer.” 


ject bearing on right and wrong which could 
possibly come before any people. The reader 
will find some valuable notes by Mr. Higgin- 
son, interesting of course, in the February 
“ Atlantic.” “ Allof which he saw, and much 
of which he was.” 

I refer to this now not because Lowell was 
largely engaged in lecturing as one of the anti- 
slavery speakers. These papers are not so 
much a history of his life, as an effort to show 
the circumstances which surrounded his life 
and which account for the course of it. In 
his weekly contributions to the press, whether 
in prose or in verse, he kept in touch with 
these men and women who were quite in ad- 
vance in forming the Northern or National 
sentiment of the crisis. 


this rose,”” he sighed, ‘and throw it 
Jeveth me. 


Foam and spray drive back te leeward, 
Drifts the helpless blossom seaward, 
Throug’ 


The “Liberty Bell” and tl 
“ National Standard,” with h 
bright and suggestive article: 
went into the circles which sun 
moned Parker and Phillips and 
Garrison to give them instructior 
or inspiration which they would 
have sought in vain from the 
more decorous pulpits of thai 
day. So it happened that, al 
though he did not “enter the lec 
ture field” as early as some o! 
his companions and friends in the 
anti-slavery cause, he was, in those 
years of the awakening, perfectly 
well known among those interested 
in that cause. 

In this connection it interests 
me to remember that the last time 
I saw his father, Dr. Lowell, was 
at the house in Elmwood in 1855. 
I went to him to ask for his 
assent and signature in a memorial 
relating to the freedom of Kansas, 
which was addressed to what we 
then called « The Three Thousand 
New England Clergymen.” I went 
to him because he was one of the 
oldest Congregational ministers 
in New England and because he 
had always deprecated the separa- 
tion ketween the evangelical and 
liberal branches of that body. He 
sympathized heartily in what we 
were doing, signed his name at 
the head of our circular-letter, and 
then put his hand on my head, 
and in the most cordial and pa- 
thetic way gave me and our cause 
an old man’s benediction. This, 
the reader should note, took place in the 
spring of 1855. 


[To be continued in the May Magazine Number. ] 
@ 


Don’t join a “Don’t Worry” club. Don’t 
try not to worry. While contentment is a pleas- 
ing virtue, the people you know who are con- 
tented would be better off if they worried more. 
Absolute contentment and indifference to the 
possible troubles of to-morrow will land any one 
in the poorhouse. The cow doesn’t worry, neither 
does the clam, but people are built to worry, and 
it was intended that they should. On the other 
hand, if you worry much it will land you in the 
insane asylum. It is the insane asylum on the 
one hand and the poor-farm on the other; the 
point is to worry just enough to keep out of both 
of them.—A¢chison Globe. 





Old John Vick’s Straight Furrow 


An Easter Story: 


“ AIN’T plowed the turnpike field? 
H You say Lorenzo hain’t plowed 
the turnpike field ?” 

John Vick half raised himself from his 
pillows, and, in the shaft of sunset light that 
fell across the bed, his strong old face, with 
massive, meeting eyebrows above the sunken 
eyes, looked ghastly white. His voice came 
in a stertorous whisper. 

The little, gnarly old man, with apple-red 
cheeks, who sat beside the bed leaned towards 
him eagerly. 

‘1 don’t expect they’ve let you know much 
that was going on since you’ve been so sick,” 
he said. “Maybe ’tis as well not to. It’s 
kind of r’iling to us old folks to hear ’em 
telling all the time that farming don’t pay; 
that there’s going to be a building ‘boom’ 
up here to North Edgecomb, since the rail- 
road has come and the manufactories have 
been built, and all the farming land in the 
village is going to be cut up into house lots. 
I expect that’s valuable land, fronting on 
the turnpike so”—Phineas Gay pointed 
through the window at brown fields quicken- 
ing under the April sun—“ but it’s kind of up- 
setting to see signs sticking up on it, ‘ House 
Lots For Sale.’ ” 

A flood of red had rushed over the sick 
man’s pale face, and the veins at his temples 
stood out like whipcords. 

“Signs on the turnpike field? Your eye- 
sight must be failing, Phineas. And I’ve 
seen, for some time, that your mind wa’n’t just 
what it used to be. House-lots for sale on- 
my turnpike field?” The old man clutched 
at the bedclothes and made a movement 
as if to get out of bed, then dropped back 
suddenly upon his pillows. “ They wouldn’t 
let me have my bed moved ‘round so’st I 
could see out o’ the window! They said the 
sun would hurt my eyes,” he murmured 
hoarsely. “Lucindy! where’s Lucindy?” he 
suddenly shouted loudly. “ What’s she been 
thinking of to let Lorenzo carry on like that? 
—and me laying here like a log !” 

* Mis’ Vick she’s gone over to sit a spell 
with Mirandy, seeing I was here with you,” 
sai the neighbor in a soothing tone. “I 


By Sophie Swett 


don’t expect she can let or hinder Lorenzo 
any great. Folks say he’s all taken up with 
Hennepin’s daughter. Hennepin is thought 
considerable of since he’s built the manufac- 
tories and started the building ‘ boom.’ ” 

“Henpen! I'll hen-pen him! I'll boom 
‘em! I'll show ‘em who’s the owner of my 
farm! Move my bed ‘round, Phineas, so’st I 
can see out o’ the window—out on to my 
turnpike field! There never were such crops 
in the country as I’ve raised on that field! 
And Lucindy says I ought not to die with a 
grudge against Henpen. No, you needn’t 
move the bed, Phineas; I don’t know as you 
could, you're so kind of pindling—not a 
strong man, never a strong man like me.— 
Lucindy ! Lucindy !” 

‘The old man’s voice rose to an exasperated 
scream. ‘ Why don’t that woman come and 
tell me what she means by letting Lorenzo 
carry on so high-handed ?” 

The door of the chamber opened suddenly, 
but it admitted only a very small, night- 
gowned figure, dragging, by one leg, a dilap- 
idated black cloth Dinah almost as large as 
itself. The chubby face was severe and 
frowning under its fringe of bristling curl- 
papers, and it shook a tiny finger threaten- 
ingly at the old man on the bed. 

“’Oo ’top hollerning wike that, dranpa! 
Oo dead ’ooself, hollerning wike that,” it said, 
sternly. 

“Even the baby is boss o’ me,” said the 
sick man; but the harshness of his voice re- 
laxed into a faint chuckle, and the grimness 
of his rugged features melted like a snow- 
wreath in the sun. 

The child essayed to mount the bed, and 
both old men earnestly and laboriously as- 
sisted the efforts of his chubby legs; and the 
sick man was so wearied by the effort that 
he obeyed with difficulty the mandate to “ tiss 
by-by ” the sticky lips of his grandson and 
the very unpleasantly grimy face of Dinah, 

« Dranma do ‘way, and ’Kiah put ikky Don 
by-by. Now ikky Don and Dinah ’tay wike 
here!” 

“ He says his grandmother has gone out, 
and Keziah put him to bed,” ne 
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Grandpa Vick, proudly. 
he’ll stay here.” 

The small bit of humanity cuddled down 
beside his grandfather, and the much-bedrag- 
gled Dinah, still clutched by one leg, lay 
across the old man’s brawny chest. 

“ He’s Milly’s boy, you know, Phineas, 
and Milly's gone,” said the sick man in a 
broken voice, apologetically. 

The neighbor took advantage of the soft- 
ened mood to say, with alacrity, that he 
guessed he’d better be going. When a man 
took things hard, as old John Vick did, there 
was danger that one who only told him a 
little news might be accused of giving him 
another stroke; and he felt it to be discreet 
to take his leave. 

Little John soon slept, exhausted by the 
long, sunshiny day—a lifetime when one is but 
two. The old man gently laid the doll in his 
arms and crept away from him. 

He got out of bed laboriously, painfully, 
and stood upon his feet. 

“ My head flies round, but I can do it!” 
he murmured, with a sense of triumph. «I 
could have done it before, as I’ve told Lu- 
cindy, if they would have let me!” 

He walked to the window and looked out 
upon his own broad fields. The sunset rays 
were still bright, but the vapor that had arisen 
from the earth under the hot sun still lingered, 
a light, low-lying mist through which the old 
eyes discerned but dimly the huge square 
signs which loomed along the turnpike. 

“IT can’t see how many signs he’s got there, 
but I'll heave ’em down !—the Lord helping 
me, I'll heave ’em down with my own hands !” 


“ Now he thinks 


He trembled in every limb as he made his 
way back to bed, but it was with excitement 
rather than weakness, 

After he had lain for a few minutes in bed 
he raised his left arm and shook it strongly. 

“ Paralysis of the left side—that’s all the 
doctors know! There never was much of 
anything the matter with the leg, and now 
the arm is ’most as good as new.” 

When, an hour afterwards, Grandma Vick 
(Lucindy, whom her husband had called in 
vain) stole softly into the room, shading her 
candle with her hand, there was no sound 
save the gentle breath of slumber. 

“Tf here ain’t little John and his rag baby 
‘long o’ Grandpa !” she whispered to Keziah, 
the hired girl, who followed with a tumbler 
of water and the nightly potion. “ They’re 
sleeping so sweet I ain't going to ’wake ’em.” 

Mrs, Vick went into the adjoining bedroom, 
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where, for the long, weary months since hir 
husband had suffered the stroke of paralysi . 
she had slept with the door open that sh 
might hear his lightest movement. She wei 
about on tiptoe, and crept softly into he 
bed that she might not awaken the sleepers. 

She meant to lie awake to give the sick 
man his medicine, but slumber overcame he: 
and, for almost the first time in her life, she 
overslept. Bright sunlight and the thrill oi 
a robin’s matin brought her to her feet, and 
at the same moment Keziah tapped and 
thrust a startled face in at the door that 
opened into the hall. 

“’Sh! Don’t you say a word nor ho'ler 
out nor nothin’, Mis’ Vick,” she said, impera- 
tively. “I expect ‘twould most kill Mr. Vick. 
The gray horses have been stole !” 

“’Sh!’ said Grandma Vick in her turn, 
and she softly closed the door of the sick man’s 
room. “Keziah, you don’t mean it! The 
Canada horses that he paid so much for ?” 

“ Them great chunky horses! You wouldn't 
hardly think anybody could get away with ’em 
without makin’ a noise, would you? I expect 
it must have been somebody that knew ‘t 
Lorenzo was away, and ’t that lunkhead of 


a Jonas would sleep through an earthquake. 
Seems as if he must have left the barn doors 
unfastened, for there was no sign that any- 


body had broke in. Jonas says he saw two 
real suspicious-lookin’ tramps goin’ up the 
road just before nightfall, and he’s saddled 
old Billy and gone after °em; and young 
Lyman Gay he’s gone the other way on his 
bicycle. He was goin’ to rout out the Sheriff, 
and, land! I expect half the town is chasin’ 
them tramps and them horses by this time.” 

Mrs. Vick’s small, spare figure shook like a 
leaf in the wind. 

‘“ We’ve got to keep it from Pa!” she said. 
“Tt would bring on another shock, certain. 
Oh dear, I wish Lorenzo hadn't gone away! 
What shall I do if Pa finds out ?” 

“ You jest peek in and see if he’s awake, 
and I'll fetch his breakfast right up. Land! 
I can look as innocent as a lamb,” said 
Keziah, briskly. 

Mrs. Vick softly opened the door wide 
enough to look in, then uttered a wild cry and 
clung to Keziah, every vestige of color gone 
from her face, as a candle is blown out by 
the wind. The bed was empty, 


The long, long grayness of the April dawn- 
ing had changed to brilliant blue and g«ld. 
The gold had even begun to beat burningly 
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upon the long, straight furrow that cleft the 
turnpike field almost from one end to the 
other. Almest. But the old man who both 
held and drove the plow knew that he could 
go no further. The sun beat upon his brain, 
and he staggered as he walked. 

Little John had left Dinah prone on her 
face in the furrow to chase a bluebird. The 
bluebird now sat upon a tree bough and trilled 
carelessly at him, and little John called to his 
grandfather to come on. 

There was a close clump of trees near the 
fence, and the old man staggered, almost 
blindly, into the grateful shade. He gazed 
about him, growing drowsy and bewildered 
in his exhaustion. He wasnear the turnpike, 
and there were a few passers; he could hear 
their voices sounding far away and dream- 
like. Only a few passers, for it was early 
yet. He clung to that idea with satisfaction 
even in his bewilderment. He should have 
time to finish the furrow before officious peo- 
ple came, sent by Lucindy and the doctor, to 
drag him back to bed! It was still early, 
although it seemed ages ago that he had 
been awakened by the imperative demand of 
little John (who was of an early-rising habit) 
that he should bestow upon Dinah a matutinal 
salute. The day had scarcely begun to be 
“blue in the window-pane” then. How he 
blessed little John, for without him he might 
have slept too long! And how he continued 
to bless little John when that intelligent 
infant, at his bidding, noiselessly brought his 
small habiliments from the room where 
Keziah was sleeping. shrewdly explained 
their mysteries, and manfully did his part 
toward getting them on! It was unnecessary 
to warn him to be silent; an early adventure 
like this was too entirely to little John’s taste 
for him to risk being caught at it. 

And how unwavering had been his infan- 
tile patience in the slow progress to the turn- 
pike field ! 

Oh, that long and painful journey! As the 
old man recalled it, vaguely, it seemed greater 
than all the struggles of his mortal life. 

A dozen times he had been upon the point 
of abandoning it; but all the town had said 
that old John Vick had an iron will, and all 
the town was right. He would show people 
whether the turnpike field was going to be 
plowed! And it was a straight furrow !— 
hever a straighter one had broken the rich, 
fragrant brownness of the turnpike field. 
When he could finish it, when this benumb- 
ing faintness had passed— 


Straight Furrow 
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A sound of music! heavenly strains not 
far, not far away. Voices now, angelic 
voices! Were they singing to him, a weary 
old pilgrim ? 

The strife is o’er, the battle done, 

The victory of life is won, 

The song of triumph has begun, 

Alleluia ! 

Could it be heaven? Had he got there, al- 
though Lucindy had said she was afraid he 
never would if he didn’t give up that grudge 
against old Henpen ? 

The angel voices sang on. clear and dis- 
tinct in the sweet morning peace, and the old 
man clasped his hands upon his knees as 
he leaned against a tree-trunk. They were 
trifles after all, he thought—house-lots and 
turnpike fields and—and, after all, there were 
no signs on the turnpike field; they were 
across the road on Henpen’s land. 

The voices took up another strain, “ Christ 
the Lord is risen to-day.” 

“One of the old hymns!” murmured Jobn 
Vick. The fog was lifting from his brain. 
*“ A church organ and /o/és singing! The 
new church just across the turnpike! But 
what in nater are they singing there to-day 
for?” A wave of color surged over his white 
face, that was still beaded with perspiration. 
“It’s Sunday!” he gasped. “I’ve been a 
deacon of the church for ‘most thirty years, 
and I’ve been plowing Sunday! Easter, too— 
that’s what the hymns meant—and the first 
Easter since Milly died. Nothing—nothing 
could have drove it out of my head and made 
me cut up such a caper except that talk of 
Phineas Gay’s about house-lots being made 
out of the turnpike field. And there are those 
horses standing there, for all the folks going 
to church to see, and I haven't strength to 
get °em away!” A shrill infantile scream 
arose suddenly near at hand, and the old man, 
staggering to his feet, caught sight of little 
John’s legs wildly gyrating under one of the 
great gray horses. His flaxen head was 
thrust between the horse’s forelegs, and the 
creature was stamping, impatient of the mys- 
terious contact. 

John Vick called frantically, and little John 
emerged from retirement sufficiently to hold up 
Dinah, her black countenance minus one of the 
large white buttons that served her for eyes. 

“ Dinah lose her ikky yeye,” he announced, 
anxiously, “wight under old Pete's foots! 
Ikky Don must det Dinah’s ikky yeye!” 
And under the horse the child plunged again, 
regardless of the dangerously stamping hoofs, 
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John Vick started forward with a cry, and 
fell helpless upon his knees. He shut his 
eyes, as if to shut out the dreadful sight of a 
flaxen head and dimpled hands crushed and 
mangled. 

“Oh, Johnny! Johnny! little John!” cried 
an anxious voice, and a girl's figure came fly- 
ing over the field from the turnpike. 

Even now Grandpa Vick dared not look 
until he heard a gleeful baby chuckle which 
seemed to come from somewhere in the air. 

“I’ve dot it! Wook, Mawy Hen’pin, I’ve 
dot Dinah’s ikky uvver yeye!” 

It was a tall girl, and little John was 
perched upon her shoulder. “ Mawy Hen’ 
pin!*—old Henpen’s daughter, the girl whom 
old Phineas Gay had said his son Lorenzo 
was “taken up with.” 

Old Henpen had come to North Edgecomb 
and tried to turn it upside down with his 
manufactories and his building “boom,” 
while he, old John Vick, who had been a 
power in the place, was flat upon his back. 

« How came you here, little John—and the 
horses ?” he heard her ask. “ Who has been 
plowing Sunday?—Easter Day! Let us 


drive the horses behind the trees, out of sight, 


little John. It would trouble your grand- 
father to have them standing here when people 
are going to church.” 

Old John Vick struggled to his feet and 
stood out from behind the shelter of the 
trees. 

« That was a kindly thought of yours for 
the old man, but I—I did the plowing my- 
self!” he faltered. ‘“ HowI come todo such 
a caper I don't see! I’ve been a God-fearing 
man. But I just heard last night that my 
son was Calculating to sell this field for house- 
lots, and it upset me so that I never thought 
what day it was.” 

“ Oh, I’m sure he never thought of such a 
thing !” said Mary Hennepin, earnestly. “ I’ve 
heard him say that neither you nor he would 
ever sell a foot of this beautiful farm? And 
he has gone to the city to buy one of the 
new-fashioned plows because you always 
liked to see straight furrows in this long turn- 
pike field.” 

John Vick swallowed a great lump in his 
throat. 

“ T guess I’m anold fool,” he said, humbly. 
“But there couldn't be a much straighter 
furrow than I made with the old plow, now 
could there?” There was a flash of youth- 
ful fire in his eye as he looked at his work. 
“I hope the Lord won’t lay it up against me 


him,” answered the girl, lightly. 
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that twas Sunday! I wasso beat out doi: 
it! Then, when I saw little John under t] 

horse’s hoofs, I thought I’d got anoth 
shock. You—you saved little John!” 

“JT don’t think old Pete would have hu: 
“ But I sav, 
him from the window of the church choir- 
we were having an early rehearsal of th: 
Easter music—and I thought it wasn’t safe 
for him to be playing around the horses.” 

“ TI thought heaven was open when I heari 
the music, and I was willing to go,” mur- 
mured the old man; “but now I guess | 
should like to live to see the turnpike field 
plowed up; and there won't be a straighter 
furrow than that, will there ?—not a straighter 
furrow! There comes Jonas and Lucindy 
from the house! And there’s a lot of other 
folks behind ’em. I expect they got some 
scairt about me. I don’t want ’em to know 
how tuckered out I am. Can I walk leaning 
on you? I shouldn't wonder a mite if | 
could.” 

And when the anxious friends and neigh. 
bors, and a score of others, who had heard 
that the gray horses had been seen near the 
turnpike, came hurrying across the field, old 
John Vick met them, walking bravely with 
the support of Mary Hennepin’s arm. And 
behind came little John, vociferously demand- 
ing that Dinah’s ikky uvver yeye should be 
sewed on. 

And still the joyous Easter voices rang out 
over the fields : 

Our hearts be pure from evil, 
That we may see aright 
The Lord in rays eternal 
Of resurrection light. 

“ T ain’t going to die vet,” murmured old 
John Vick to himself, “but I guess I'll tell 
Lucindy that I’m going to give up that grudge 
against—against Hen-ne-pin.” 
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Books 


By Alice Brown 


O books, my books, ye gave me naught for all 
my asking. 
Vain is the spirit’s tasking 
To raise up honor from the printed line, 
Or scent ripe clusters in the long-dried wine 
Of antique banquets spilled upon the page. 
O books are but the cage 
Where echoes of the spirit sing, 
Nor ever truly ring 
The clarion cry, the tabor and the pipe, 
Whereto, ere yet the year is ripe, 
The happy rivers run, with rhythmic glancing, 
And all the fauns and satyrs fall a-dancing. 
— Selected. 





The Innuit of Alaska 


Native Life and Customs—Introduction of Reindeer— 
Missions and Schools 


By Anna Northend Benjamin 


N our great northwestern peninsula, 
() which juts far out into the Polar 
Sea, dwell a barbaric race of men. 
They are not the stunted little fellows whom 
we mentally associate with an Arctic climate, 
but a tall, well-formed, muscular race. Many 
of them stand six feet and more. The 
Innuit, they call themselves ; we call them the 
Eskimo. Innuit means “ the people;”’ Eskimo 
means “raw fish eaters,” and was applied 
to them in ridicule by some of their more 
fastidious neighbors. 

Their origin is unknown to us. Whatever 
the ethnologists may surmise, so far as we 
can tell, they have always lived there. An 
occasional almond eye, their mental gifts, 
their aptness in learning, make us think of 
Japan; but there is not even a tradition among 
them to suggest the first home of their race. 
Up to a few years ago they knew of no ex- 
istence other than their own. To them the 
horizon of the earth was frozen; to them the 
whole world burrowed into the ground for 


the long winter, part of which is a continuous 
night, and lived in tents from the time of the 
first thaw to the end of the brief summer, and 
for subsistence hunted the walrus, the seal, and 
the whale, to gobble it down raw when it was 
landed. Almost the first taste of civilization 
which we sent them was a taste of whisky. 
This came from the whalers who had nearly 
exterminated the whales in the Northern 
Pacific, and were driving the few that re- 
mained farther north, where they inaugurated 
a fresh slaughter in Arctic waters. Here they 
came upon the cold and upon the Innuit, 
with whom they bartered—whisky for furs. 
Our Government purchased Alaska in 
1867, paying for it $7,200,000. The Russian 
Government immediately withdrew the few 
schools which it had established, and we took 
no steps to fill their places. With the excep- 
tion of Sitka, Juneau, and extreme southeast- 
ern Alaska (where, however, the natives can- 
not be called Eskimos), the country was left to 
itself. There were a few straggling mission 
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stations (some of the Greek Church). and the 
visits of the whalers, to bring the people tid- 
ings of another world. Some of the islands 
along the coast were rented to the North 
American Commercial Company at such a 
rate that the Government soon realized that 
Alaska was a fine businessinvestment. The 
entire sum paid into the Russian exchequer 
has been received back from this source. 
But we felt no responsibility in regard to the 
natives. We were willing to accept from 
Alaska all the revenue we could get, but we 
were not willing to reinvest 
even a small fraction of it for 
the benefit of the poor Innuit. 

Missionary societies were 
the first to see and attempt to 
fill the need. But it took ten 
years of agitation to make the 
Government see it. Many 
private individuals and socic- 
ties became interested, and 
petitions and memorials were 
poured in upon Congress, the 
President, and the Secretary 
of the Interior. Finally a 


recommendation for an Alas- 
kan appropriation appeared 
in the President’s message, 


and in the next, and the next. 
But while Congress voted so 
many thousand dollars for 
Government buildings at fairs 
and expositions, it voted no 
appropriation for the educa- 
tion of the Eskimo. The 
history of the bringing about 
of this great reform is the 
history of similar movements 
the world over. There is 
always one enlightened, de- 
termined, inspired spirit who 
must educate others to the 
point of view which he him- 
self occupies, who must give himself body 
and soul to the cause, who is never dis- 
couraged, who never falters. Those who rally 
round him carry on the fight upon the lines 
he suggests, The circle ever widens, the clamor 
ever increases, until at last an impression is 
made. The man who instigated the estab- 
lishment of law and of schools in Alaska is 
the Rev. Sheldon Jackson. He it is who 
has founded every Government school within 
the country since the first appropriation 
was made by Congress in 1884, and who 
has the active oversight of all of them now, 
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Before his great object was gained, D: 
Jackson delivered over nine hundred ad 
dresses on Alaska, held public meetings in a! 
the leading cities from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, had hearings before the Committees 
of the Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh. and Forty- 
eighth Congresses. and secured the co-opera 
tion of the missionary societies and educa- 
tional interests of the entire country. 

There are twenty Government day-schools 
and an equal number of mission schools for 
the Alaskan population of about thirty thou- 
sand. The task of establ’sh 
ing the schools was a great 
one, the selection of the teach- 
ers difficult. 

The teachers were left at 
the newly established schools 
ignorant, perforce, of the lan- 
guage, the habits, the char- 
acter of the people among 
whom they were to Jive and 
to labor. Many of them re- 
ceive ene mail a year, very 
few any during the long win- 
ter. But they bravely set up 
school and began their ac- 
quaintance with the Eskimos. 
They found at once that the 
wish for friendship was mu- 
tual. In most cases pupils 
crowded to the schools. As 
the teachers could not in- 
struct the entire community, 
they were often obliged to 
draw the line at the old peo. 
ple. These, however, would 
continue to visit the school 
and delight in the growing 
accomplishments of their chil- 
dren. Mr. Gambell. who, 
with his wife, is stationed on 
St. Lawrence Island, near the 
entrance of Behring Strait, 
says that his pupils proved apt scholars and 
took great pride in airing their newly acquired 
vocabulary outside of school. There was no 
trouble in preserving discipline, the children 
seeming not to know how to be disrespectful 
to their elders. One of the noblest Eskimo 
characteristics was soon apparent. All had 
endured famine, their sufferings at times 
from lack of food were intense, yet they 
were most compassionate towards each other. 
Every seal that was caught was divided 
among the community. During the time 
when food was scarcest, Mr. Gambell often 
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gave the school of thirty or forty pupils a din- 
ner. 


Once beans comprised the bill of fare. 
While the children were eating he gave them 
the empty tin cans, saying that he had no 


use for them. His guests stopped eating at 
once, popped their remaining beans back 
into the cans, and carried them home to 
share with the rest of the family. 

At Point Barrow. the northernmost spot 
on the Alaskan coast. is the Government 
Rescue Station. Within the past ten years 
two thousand sailors have been wrecked on 
the Arctic coast. They have been fortunate 
enough to find within reach ships which 
would take them home, but there is always 
the chance of their being obliged to winter 
there. To a large body of men—the crew of 
a vessel, for instance—this would mean a 
lingering death by starvation. When the 
Arctic winter sets in, no earthly power could 
reach them with help. Owing to the efforts 
of Captain M. A. Healy, of the revenue cutter 
Bear, who recognized the probability of an- 
other awful Arctic tragedy, the Government 
appropriated the necessary funds. and a 
building was put up and stocked. It is large 
enough to accommodate fifty men comforta- 
bly,and one hundred menif necessary. The 
provisions are sufficient for one hundred men 


for twelve months. Near this station (which, 
by the way, is the farthest north of any in 
the world save that of Upernavik in Green- 
land) is the small native village of Nuwuk. 
The teacher in charge of the school estab- 
lished here is also the keeper of the sta- 
tion, and very interesting has he found his 
work among the Innuit of the farthest 
north. The limit of their native knowledge 
is pitiful. After the age of four is reached 
no parent is able to tell the age of his chil- 
dren. Past time is not spoken of as “ yester- 
day,” “last week” or “last year,” or “so 
many years ago,” but it is all expressed by 
the one word “i-pan-ee.” Their mathemat- 
ical calculations are never carried beyond 
five. When they reach that dizzy height, 
they designate every larger number as 
“‘ am-a-lok-tuk.”. This means plenty, in a 
vague and indefinite way. 

School was opened at Point Barrow on 
October 1, 1892. No scholars appeared, 
and an eight-day blizzard set in; but the 
teacher, nothing daunted, started out to 
find his school in the highways and hedges, 
or rather in the snowbanks and icebergs, 
and discovered one boy walking along the 
beach. Him he brought back with him, 
and school was formally opened with a roll- 
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call of one. At the end of the morning’s ses- 
sion the lone pupil was presented with two 
pancakes; as aresult of the gift he was ever 
after the most faithful, patient, and docile 
pupil in the school. The numbers steadily 
increased, till soon sixty-seven were added to 
the promising nucleus. They arrived in the 
morning between the hours of six and seven 
o’clock, and remained all day! As the year 
advanced, more applications for admission 
came, till finally the total enrollment out of 
the small Eskimo villages was three hundred 
and four. The school-room was built to hold 
fifty. During the last seven months of 
school the average daily attendance was one 
hundred and forty-six. In order to accom- 
modate all who came, the pupils were divided 
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into three classes, and the self-sacrificing 
teachers held a morning, an afternoon, and 
an evening session. To keep the same 
pupil from attending twice or even three 
times during the day, two high walls of snow 
were built leading up to the school-room 
door on either side. As the scholars passed 
through this narrow passage the intruders 
were sifted out. 

The opinion of all the teachers is that 
the Eskimo children are endowed with as 
great mental capacity as American children 
of the same age. After a winter’s instruction 
they are able to speak, read, and write in 
English, and are as far advanced in their 
studies as those of a corresponding age in 
the States, except in the case of the older 
Eskimos who come to school for the first time. 
They excel in penmanship, and display a 
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really astonishing natural talent for drawing 
At home they have always been taught t 
patiently carve the figures of the walrus, th: 
bear, and other animals out of ivory, but ii 
their drawings they will depict anything— 
their various amusements and duties, thei 
hunting and fishing expeditions, their dogs 
and sledges, and the reindeer that are just 
being introduced among them. The draw 
ings are neat, full of detail, and not without 
a certain artistic effect. The little Innuit 
shows his great fund of patience in this work 
as in all others. There is no food that can 
be secured, no work that can be accomplished, 
in all Alaska without patience. The Eskimos 
are the most patient people alive. They will 
scrape for hours on a skin without seeming 
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to make any impression, but the scraping is 
continued, and finally a pliant and beautiful 
mantle is produced. 

The instruction of the children in the 
schools is but the entering wedge of what 
must be accomplished for these people. 
Wherever they have come in contact with 
the whalers they have become drunkards. 
In some places they would give their every 
worldly possession for a bottle of whisky. 
and, indeed, they have done so, and have left 
their families to starve as a consequence. 
But it has been observed with gratification 
that the children of such parents, when they 
have been to school, feel a deep disgust for 
this behavior. Then, too, the shamans, or 
native doctors, seeing that the work of the 
teachers and missionaries tends to the lessen- 
ing of their influence,{play upon the supersti- 
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tions of the people to arouse their hostility 
against the newcomers. 

As an illustration of this, a recent event 
occurred at the mission station of Bethel on 
the Kuskokwim River (south of the Yukon). 
The interest of the natives in religious mat- 
ters, for some distance around, had been 
aroused. Many were deeply impressed by 
the mission teachings, and many had already 
professed Christianity. The minister in 
charge became ill. The “shamans” seized 
the opportunity to call together a large 
gathering of the people. They said that 
they had caused the sickness of the min- 
ister by their sorcery, and that he would die; 
that they would make all the other teachers 
sick, and that they would die too, and finally 
that all who even believed in their teachings 
would be exterminated. The people listened, 
awestruck and deeply impressed by the 
fearful prophecies; some were even worked 
up to a frenzy against the mission. At this 
point an Eskimo boy who had been sent to 
school at Carlisle, Pa., stood up before the 
crowd, and made an address which was so 
striking and so convincing that confidence 
was at once restored. The feelings of the 
crowd were turned from a fanatical hatred to 
friendliness. After the service one of the 


principal men present stood up and said: “I 
have argued with men, but they have never 
shaken my determination to hold to the old 
tradition; but that little boy, in the presence 
of this audience, by his prayer unsettles me ; 
there is something more than human that en- 
ables that boy to stand up and speak like 


that.” This is a significant instance of what 
may be accomplished by the education of the 
Eskimo children. 

A description of the Eskimos’ degraded way 
of living, of the pressing need of industrial 
training, of the introduction of new interests, 
and of the teaching them how to build a decent 
habitation and to live in it properly, would 
consume many pages, but it is all of the 
utmost importance. At present they live 
during the long winter in a hole dug in the 
earth, with logs inserted around the sides 
and over the top. Dirt is added to the roof, 
and a small hole left which is covered with a 
thin skin, through which the light falls. The 
entrance is by a long passageway about two 
feet square, which leads to a smaller room in 
which a ladder ascends to the outside world. 
Sometimes a tiny room is built off the pas- 
sageway for the cooking; and when the 
Stove is in operation, this is so filled with 
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smoke that the only possible way of enduring 
it is to lie flat upon the floor. In these quar- 
ters whole families live, sometimes of ten or 
fifteen members. When a meal is prepared, 
it is put upon the floor in the middle. All 
squat around-—they have no chairs, there 
would not be room for any—and eat, dipping 
each morsel in whale-oil first. They are 
very merry when gathered together in this 
way. Their general good humor and fond- 
ness for jokes is one of their leading charac- 
teristics. Their great endurance is another. 
When hunting or fishing, they will lie all day 
on the frozen ice or snow, in almost the same 
position, waiting for their prey. To the list of 
their good qualities, their never-failing industry 
should be added. Young and old, they are 
always busy. During the short summer term 
they do their best to lay in enough food to 
last through the winter; during the winter 
they work on their clothes, their nets, im- 
plements, and carving. They are very fond 
of dancing, and pass a great deal of time in 
this exercise, which really serves to keep 
them strong and supple when they do not 
indulge in any other. In the Alaskan Innuit 
there is certainly a promising foundation of 
natural characteristics upon which to work. 
A great problem has stared the workers in 
the face ever since their labors began. It is 
the all-prevailing poverty—poverty of food 
and of clothing ; for those are the elements of 
riches among the Eskimos. Our own Ameri- 
can whalers are most largely responsible for 
this. The whale, the seal, and the walrus 
are the Eskimo’s natural food. These have 
been rapidly killed and carried away by their 
better equipped, civilized brothers. The 
birds are not to be depended upon. The 
land animals are very scarce and getting 
scarcer, and the run of fish is not always the 
same, nor can they be caught in large num- 
bers. Save where civilized intemperance has 
secured a foothold, the Eskimos will hunt 
for food with unfailing industry, skill, and 
patience. It is not their fault when the 
larder is empty. Many a hopeful hunting 
party has set out over the ice-floe in search 
of a seal or a walrus, and has never returned. 
The tragedies of the great Northwest are 
none the less pathetic because unwritten. 
With all their most desperate efforts, they 
are not able to lay in a sufficient stock of 
food to keep them well fed, nor enough furs 
to keep them well clothed. And the farther 
north, the worse is the condition of affairs. 
A few years ago three whole villages on St, 
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This and the foliowing illustrations are from drawings made by the native children in the Mission Schools, 


Lawrence Island starved to death, and that sad tale has been repeated in other places. 


Everywhere there is suffering and want, and it is all borne cheerfully. What are a race 
of people to do when Nature deserts them? Where else can the poor Innuit turn? Even 
the salmon which so plentifully filled many of the rivers are being rapidly canned and 
exported by our compatriots. 

Dr. Jackson has coafronted this problem. and has found the solution of it, as he has of 
many others. Alaska’s extent is five hundred thousand square miles; over the larger part 
of this grows the famous lichen which furnishes food for the reindeer. It has been 
computed that nine million reindeer could find sustenance on the Alaskan steppes. 
affording employment, food, and clothing to over five hundred thousand people. There is 
no skin that keeps out the cold like the reindeer. A man dressed in that and sleeping 
in a bag made of it has been known to spend the night upon the snow in ‘comfort 
when the thermometer registered 72° below zero. Their flesh is delicious for eating, 
whether fresh or cured. The best 
glue is made from their horns and 
hoofs, while their hair is valuable 
for life-saving apparatus on ac- 
count of its buoyancy. As a 
means of transportation they are 
unparalleled in Arctic regions. 

Possibly if the trained reindeer 

were plentiful in Alaska now, the 

horrors of Chilkoot Pass would 

not exist, and the price of food 

would go down in the Klon- 

dike. They are able to pull heavy 

loads for a long distance without 

fatigue. They can make three : 

times the day’s trip of a dog, and, wc EPR oe rscamar 

instead of being burdened with A CAMP 
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their own fodder, they may be turned loose [=U 
at night to find their natural food on the | 
ground. 
Traveling with dozs is precarious, to say 
the least. Mr. David Johnson, who last year 
cut across part of Alaska in the winter sea- 
son, over an unexplored stretch of country, 
traveled by means of a dog team. On one 
of the mountains a dog was frozen to death. 
To save the remaining ones, he and his com- 
panions dug a large hole in the side of a 
snowdrift. Into this they huddled the poor 
little creatures, and then sat upon them till , 
they revived and could continue the journey. — 
The reindeer are not affected by the iciest blast, and do not require shelter of any kind. 
Having discovered the remedy, Dr. Jackson set about 
to apply it. His idea was to buy reindeer in Siberia, 
and transport them across Behring Strait to a central 
reindeer station in Alaska, where native apprentices in 
the art of herding could be broken in. Then the herd 
could be distributed among the mission stations, and 
finally, as they could be trusted, the Eskimos would be 
allowed to start herds of their own. 
Every bold project, however forcible the argumen:s 
which commend it, meets with not only opposition, but 
ridicule. Dr. Jackson faced both, found that it was too 
late to get an appropriation from Congress that year, 
so he appealed to some of the leading newspapers and 
societies, by whose assistance he raised over two 
thousand dollars with which to try the experiment. 
In the revenue cutter Bear, commanded by Captain 
M. A. Healy, who has contributed not a little to the 
success of the enterprise. he visited the Siberian coast 
and made arrangements for the purchase of reindeer 
the following year. The next summer reindeer were 
ad picked up here and there in small numbers, and after 

five trips to Siberia in the Bear during that summer 
(1892), one hundred and seventy-one reindeer were landed at the spot selected for the 
central station, near 
Port Clarence. This 
was named the “ Teller 
Reindeer Station.” A 
superintendent and an 
assistant were appoint- 
ed, and a house built 
forthem. Five herders 
were hired in Siberia to 
take charge of the herd 
and to instruct the ap- 
prentices. All went 
well. None of the dread- 
ful disasters which were 
predicted overtook the 
herd. They did not all 
die from injuries re- 
ceived during transpor- 
tation. they were not 
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eaten up by the dogs, they did not run away, 
but duly increased their number in the spring 
by the addition of over seventy little fawns. 
It became apparent that the Siberians were 
not the best herders in the world, nor the 
best associates for the native Eskimos. The 
following year Dr. Jackson imported six 
native Lapps from Lapland, where reindeer- 
herding is the principal industry. In the 
meantime Congress had at last taken action, 
and appropriated the-sum of six thousand 
dollars. This was increased later on. 

With an educated Norwegian, acquainted 
with the science of reindeer-raising, as super- 
intendent, and the Lapps in immediate charge 
of the deer, now greatly increased in num- 
bers, the herd has thriven, and has, with the 
addition of more deer brought from Siberia, 
numbered over a thousand head. This is 
now distributed among three other stations, 
only four or five hundred remaining at the 
Teller. 

The reindeer are guided by a single line 
called a /ougee. This is fastened to the 
driver’s wrist, and requires some skill to ma- 
nipulate. The first ride behind reindeer is 
apt to be exciting, for their instinct tells them 
when a driver is “green,” and they make it 
lively for him. They have a custom of start- 
ing as soon as the driver moves away from 
their heads, where he has been standing. As 


they fly off he must tumble on the sledge <s 
best he can, but very often it is only to le 
upset in the nearest drift or dragged alon : 
through the snow at a furious rate of spee: . 
Mr. Bruce, the first superintendent of the st: - 
tion, writes that when Christmas came, afte; 
explaining to the children why the day was 
commemorated, he made up a number of littic 
bags out of empty flour-sacks, and put in eac! 
some lumps of sugar, some pieces of dried 
apples, and a dozen raisins—the best as- 
sortment he could get together from their 
supplies. Then he mounted his deer-sled 
and started for the native village a half-mile 
away. Here he thrust a little bag into the 
window of each hut, and there was as much 
joy as if he had brought them costly gifts. 
It occurred to him that “perhaps that was 
the first time in the history of civilization 
that a live Santa Claus made his midnight 
visit with a team of reindeer.” 

The Eskimos, at first skeptical as to the 
benefits which would accrue. to them from 
the reindeer, are now intensely interested, 
and travel sometimes four and five hundred 
miles to inspect the herd. When the time 
comes that they possess herds of their own, 
by which they can provide their families 
with not only the necessaries but some of the 
comforts of life, the progress among them of 
Christianity and of education will be greater. 


An Obstacle 


By Charlotte Perkins Stetson 


I was climbing up a mountain path, 
With many things to do, 

Important business of my own, 
And other people’s too, 

When I ran against a Prejudice 
That quite cut off the view. 


My work was such as could not wait, 
My path quite clearly showed, 

My strength and time were limited, 
I carried quite a load, 

And there that hulking Prejudice 
Sat all across the road. 


So I spoke to him politely, 
For he was huge and high, 

And begged that he would move a bit, 
And let me travel by; 

He smiled, but as for moving! 
He didn’t even try. 


And then I reasoned quietly 
With that colossal mule ; 
My time was short, no other path— 
The mountain winds were cool; 
I argued like a Solomon, 
He sat there like a fool. 


Then I flew into a passion, 

I danced and howled and swore, 
I pelted and belabored him 

Till I was stiff and sore ; 
He got as mad as I did, 

But he sat there as before. 


And then I begged him on my knees ; 
I might be kneeling still, 

If so I hoped to move that mass 
Of obdurate ill-will ; 

As well invite the monument 
To vacate Bunker Hill! 


So I sat before him helpless, 
In an ecstasy of woe; 

The mountain mists were rising fast, 
The sun was sinking slow, 

When a sudden inspiration came, 
As sudden winds do blow. 


I took my hat, I took my stick, 
My load I settled fair, 
I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-minded air, 
And I walked directly through him, 
As if he wasn’t there ! 
—Reprinted by request. 
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A Day in the Escorial 


By Poultney Bigelow 


HAT I did not see in the Escorial 
W would make a big book. What I 
did see is soon told. 

Every school-boy knows all about Philip 
II., who built this gigantic monument as the 
closing and crowning effort of a life mostly 
devoted to the torture of heretics and to 
otherwise making life uncomfortable for such 
as thought differently from himself. The 
Escorial is the eighth wonder of the world— 
so says the Spanish chronicle. I am _ pre- 
pared to admit this, with the reservation that 
it does not on that account increase in value. 
Escorial is a word affiliated with the English 
scorching or excoriating, and the word fits 
excellently. Philip 11. no doubt selected this 
name after having climbed up, as I did, from 
the plain below to the point on which he subse- 
quently decided to build. It was blistering hot 
when I tramped it, yet that was only March. 
The pious decline to accept my version of the 
etymology, and think the scorching refers to 
the fact that Philip II. built in honor of St. 
Lawrence, who was scorched on a gridiron 
by one of his prototypes, if not ancestors. 
I prefer my version because it is scientifically 
just as satisfactory, and harmonizes not only 
with the Spanish king’s delight in burning 
other people, but also with the well-known 
climate of this place, which can be compared 
only to that of the least-favored section of 
Arizona or New Mexico. The karoo desert 
of South Africa is a smiling botanical garden 
compared with the landscape which this most 
Catholic king enjoyed from his window in the 
days of the Armada. For miles and miles 
the desert is blistered over with granite rocks 
so close together as to suggest that the giants 
of prehistoric days had contracted for a 
pavement of indefinite length and_ width. 
Such of us as know the neighborhood of the 
Hudson Highlands, and particularly the val- 
ley behind West Point called “Stony Lone- 
some,” need not come to this part of Spain 
for change. All they need is a few more 
Stones and the picture is complete. 

It is a magnificent country for highway- 
men, and it speaks volumes for the law- 
abiding character of the Spaniards that this 
profession seems to flourish so feebly to-day. 
Every train in Spain carries at least two 


gendarmes armed with rifle and bayonet, but 
these are obviously more for artistic effect 
than dictated by necessity. Our train trav- 
eled a little faster than an omnibus but not 
quite so fast as a light road-wagon, and there 
would have been no serious difficulty in any 
one’s climbing on or off while the locomotive 
was at full speed. As the principal business 
of the military escort appeared to be the 
search after sleep, I could conceive no reason 
for our safety excepting the universal honesty 
of the peasantry. I noticed for the first time 
on this trip that the locomotive had no cow- 
catcher, the obvious explanation being that 
the rate of speed is not established with a 
view to overtaking any animal, least of all an 
active cow. When public sentiment becomes 
more developed, there will probably be an 
agitation in favor of a cow-catcher behind 
the last carriage, for nervous people avoid 
this part of the train owing to the incon- 
venience caused by an occasional hungry cow 
or calf running after the train when there are 
green vegetables in the cargo. Perhaps I 
ought to add that out of twenty railway car- 
riages two were for passengers and the rest 
for freight; but our feelings were soothed by 
having the train called an express or mail 
train. 

The Escorial is only about thirty miles 
from Madrid, so that, by selecting the most 
rapid train, I got there in two hours, and had 
about five hours in which to visit this huge 
building. Of course I had a good map of 
the place, and started at my usual gait, cal- 
culating that in five hours I could cover at 
least fifteen miles, with considerable time to 
spare in case of being addressed in Spanish— 
or any other accident. Taking the sun by 
way of compass, and putting on a violent 
spurt whenever I saw something that looked 
like a brigand or a guide or a beggar, I did 
pretty well for the first five miles. I walked 
past long walls that seemed intended for 
rope-walks or rifle-ranges. Somewhere I 
read that there were over a thousand win- 
dows in the Escorial. This I know to be 
false, for 1 counted more than a thousand 
myself, and I did not see anything like the 
whole number. I shall never see this build- 
ing properly until the Government “oes 
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one to travel about it on a bicycle or a motor- 
car. The wheeling would be superb over 
the many miles of stone flagging; and while 
the visitor might feel less fatigued and con- 
sequently be less impressed by the vastness 
of the structure, he would still be tired 
enough to admit that it can’t be beat for big- 
ness by anything even in America. 

The Escorial could contain half a dozen 
capitols like the one at Washington and have 
room tospare. There is a church somewhere 
in the building, which, if it stood alone, would 
be considered enormous, but amidst the mag- 
nificent spaces of this place it seems no more 
than the chapel of a country house. There 
is something of everything somewhere—pic- 
ture galleries, museums, schools, monasteries, 
nunneries, libraries. and archives. Opposite 
the church door I found myself in the midst 
of a crowd of noisy school-boys plaving pelota 
in the midst of a large assortment of saints. 
It did me good to hear the irresponsible 
laughter of these blue-bonneted boys, esj:e- 
cially within the walls of a monastery conse- 
crated to the monotonous routine of devotions 
devoid of vitality. The great Philip would 
have winced with pain could he have heard 
Jaugt ter like this; and it is a hopeful sign for 
this country if, little by little, the monuments 


that were reared in theological bigotry can be 
converted into schools for practical education. 
It was a comfort to find these boys ruddy 
and lusty little fellows, who smashed their 
pelota balls among the saints with vigor and 


satisfaction. Nota single pair of spectacles 
did I see among them—which would no doubt 
surprise a German school-teacher. I made 
a snap-shot with my camera, and at once was 
besieged by importunate candidates, each 
wanting his particular photograph taken. 
There was an immense amount of conversa- 
tion on this subject, the upshot of which was 
that I made one of them write his name down 
in my note-book, and to him I promised to 
send a copy. The appearance of a priest 
put an end to the debate, and they all dis- 
appeared with their spiritual father. 

Pretty soon I found myself going down a 
flight of broad stairs that wound so gently 
that a coach and four could have driven up 
and down them. I followed out of curiosity, 
and they led me to a series of pretty little 
courtyards that appeared to be more domes- 
tic in character than the cold spaces I had 
hitherto crossed. I heard a sweet voice sing- 
ing, and soon the splash of a fountain. These 
guided me to a stone seat where I could rest 
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and watch a graceful maiden plucking 
chicken as she sang from the fullness « 
a contented heart. At the fountain sto: 
another equally attractive girl filling a jar wi 
water, and bending her body about in a dan 
ing motion to the music of her companion. 
This was too pretty to spoil, so I did not dis. 
turb them, and soon forgot all about Phili) 
II. and his big dungeon. To come away froin 
the cold, vault-like spaces up aloft, and dis. 
cover here in this sunny corner of the Escorial 
two fresh and rosy sprites who could sing and 
dance and clap their hands—this was worth all 
the cathedrals in the world, ard so thought my 
camera. They rather liked to be photographed, 
and showed no particular anxiety for me to 
stop doing so. They had a great deal to say, 
and as I didn’t know how to interrupt them, | 
didn’t try to. One of them gave me a drink, and 
both of them appeared to have time enough for 
social purposes. My command of the beautiful 
Castilian tongue was not sufficient to inquire 
exactly into the how and wherefore of their 
domicile in this austere theological temple ; 
for that matter, they suddenly disappeared, 
for there was a shrill call from some interior 
cavity which I did not wait to inspect. 

So I went on for five more miles, explor- 
ing every colonnade and staircase and hall and 
courtyard that was accessible. One quad- 
rangle was surrounded with frescoes depicting 
Bible scenes on a heroic scale, after the 
manner of Rubens. These sacred pictures 
were all scribbled over with the names of 
ambitious tourists who had in this way sought 
immortality, after the fashion of the young 
men and their sweethearts who usually cut 
their names in the benches about Niagara 
Falls and similar billy-coo resorts. It was a 
shameful desecration, especially in cases 
where would-be artists had added touches of 
their own to portions of the sacred persons. 
One gets accustomed to this sort of thing in 
China, but in Spain it is most strange. If I 
questioned a German on the subject, he would 
probably trace such mutilation to the French 
occupation under Napoleon. But the French 
guide-book usually refers it all to the Eng- 
lish troops under Wellington. The Spaniard 
probably refers it to neither —he knows better, 
and cares as little for one as for the other. 

I cannot’ here recount the hundreds of 
precious objects that were brought to my at- 
tention during this day’s pedestrian exercise. 
The mere enumeration of them in book form 
makes me feel tired. It must have been at 
the close of my fifteenth mile of granite 
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perspective and infinity of windows that I 
reached at last the one little cell in this im- 
nense congregation of ecclesiastical palaces 
to which my steps had from the beginning 
been directed. I stood in a little room just 
large enough to serve as the entrance-hall to 
a modest private residence. The sun was 
broiling outside, but here the air was like that 
of acellar. The walls were nearly six feet 
thick, and at best but little light could pene- 
trate, but even this much was more than 
enough for the ascetic invalid who from here 
issued orders to the four corners of the globe. 
In this little cell lived and died Philip the 
Second. Here the ambassadors of great na- 
tions crowded ard cringed in hope of influenc- 
ing a moody-minded monarch whose cold hand 
fell like the shadow of disease upon millions 
of slaves working for him in the mines of the 
Indies and the spice islands of the far East, 
no less than in the populous cities of Europe. 
If monarchs are great by reason of great 
power for good or ill, then never was a king 
so mighty as Philip. The whole world lis- 
tened from day to day for a sign from his 
lips. The treasure-ships carrying the wealth 
of both hemispheres filled his treasury with 
fabulous stores of money, and this Escorial, 
vast and costly as it is, was none too grand a 
palace for a prince of such proportions. Of 
all this pile, however, the only part reserved 
for himself was this little room, just large 
enough to hold half a dozen ambassadors at 
atime. ‘wo small alcoves opencd from it, 
neither of them lighted by the sun. In one 
of these the great king slept as a monk in his 
narrow cell; in the other there was just room 
for his writing-desk and a small table at 
which his secretary worked. There is not a 
regiment of the German army whose barracks 
can show greater contempt for luxury than 
the residential chambers of this Puritan 
papist. A hair-shirt was the garment he pre- 
ferred ; and if he succeeded in making millions 
of people unhappy, he at least asked no hap- 
piness for himself. He believed in mortify- 
ing the flesh, and governed the world with no 
more severity than he governed himself. 

His meager room is to-day just what it was 
three centuries ago. There is the same chair 
in which he sat with covered head while the 
ambassador of Queen Elizabeth talked to him 
of peace and war. There is the same little 
Stoo! on which his leg was placed to ease him 
as he suffered with gout. The metal case in 
which he kept secret documents looks to-day 
as though new. The five shelves which held 
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the whole of his library are still there; so are 
the rude chairs in which the ambassadors and 
great officials were allowed to sit. Here ruled 
and reigned this monarch among monks; 
preferring to read by the light of a candle 
rather than admit the healthy sun that reveled 
without and vainly tried to penetrate his 
gloom. No sound of nature reached his car 
from the midst of the great stony desert where 
he had encloistered himself. And even had 
the song of a bird or the bleating of a lamb 
ventured in the neighborhood of this forbid- 
ding pile of granite, the thick walls and tightly 
closed windows would have effectually pre- 
vented these messages of nature from reach- 
ing the one who needed them most. From 
this black seclusion Philip sent forth to 
Mexico and Peru, the Mississippi and the 
Amazon, an army of messengers who called 
themselves servants of God and consccrated 
their lives to spreading the Gospel of peace 
and good will. No one needed this Gospel 
more than Philip himself. His priests died 
cheerfully in the swamps of savage countries, 
their last moments soothed by recalling t!ou- 
sands of men, women, and children whom 
they had converted, with the assistance of 
thumbscrews and other convincing evidences 
of power. 

So much did Philip love holiness that he 
may be said to have passed his declining 
years in a church as well as a monastery. 
From the bed on which he died he could look 
out upon the altar where his priests said 
mass. The light that flickered about the 
holy wafer was dearer to his yearning vision 
than the full strength of the great sun in the 
heavens. His death came slowly and pain- 
fully ; his every breath was drawn in the odor 
of sanctity; the whole hierarchy of a world- 
embracing Church prayed daily for his happi- 
ness; yet he died and no man wept. Let those 
who are disposed to admire personal govern- 
ment look into the life of Philip II. and see 
how one man can do in one short span of life 
an amount of mischief which three centuries 
cannot undo. There are monarchs to-day 
devoted to the service of what they deem 
religious duty—yet Philip never raised his 
hand without a prayer for godly sustenance. 
He worshiped God, but it was a God of his 
own making. 

The God of flowers and of birds; the God 
that makes people dance and sing and deal 
kindly with human failings: the Cod that 
made truth so big and bright that no man 
could see the whole of it at once—that God 
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was as strange to this royal monk as if the 
Sermon on the Mount had never fallen from 
the lips of a forgiving Saviour. The heart of 
Philip II. found expression in the Escorial. 
The gray granite boulders which are a feature 
of the lonesome landscape have provided the 
monotonous material of these interminable 
walls. The eye soon wearies in this sad gray 
wilderness. It is all cold and fruitless—sterile 
as the heart of him who planned it. Like 
many another great autocrat, Philip found re- 
lief for a restless mind by ruling even in details, 
and in this Escorial is abundant and painful 
evidence of this mania. Wherever a bounti- 
ful God meant trees and flowers to grow, 
there Philip planted stones and gravel; 
where birds were meant to sing and sunshine 
to dance amid the splashing of fountains, 
there this man of morbid mind put bolts and 
bars. He made the world hideous so far as 
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his means allowed—and he was a very pow: :- 
ful king. 

But all this happened long ago—for whi. ) 
let us thank God. There was a jolly youn : 
priest who smoked my cigarettes as we puff: 
our way back to Madrid in a third-class ra’ 
way Carriage. There was also an old m: 
with a guitar, and two young women wit 
laughing eyes, and a big baby between then 
Everybody seemed to be having a good time 
as the Escorial disappeared behind us. The 
priest had a big bottle of wine which he gei- 
erously shared, and it was so strong that one 
long pull made my head spin. The old man 
strummed his guitar, the baby clapped her 
hands, the two young women sang merrily, 
and the priest kept time with his stick. We 
grew merrier in proportion as we got further 
and further away from the great gloomy gray 
gridiron. 


The Life and Letters of Paul 


XIV.—The Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians 
By Lyman Abbott 


T the time of Christ’s birth, intel- 
A lectual supremacy had passed, in a 

measure, from Greece to Egypt, 
and was centered in Alexandria, which for 
some centuries remained the intellectual cap- 
ital of the world. This city was situated at 
the confluence of three streams of intellectual 
and spiritual life—the Orient, Judaism, and 


Greece. Rome at this time hardly influ- 
enced it at all, and from it, as yet, influences 
had not passed out by migration into Rome. 
The Oriental dreams; the Greek defines; 
the Hebrew acts. These three sentences 
may serve as a characterization of the dis- 
tinction between the influences that met and 
strangely intermingled in Alexandria. For 
they did intermingle, and out of their conflu- 
ence there grew up a scheme of combined 
dreaming, thinking, and practical ethics, 
which constitutes what is known in history as 
the Alexandrian School. Those who have 
made a study of the subject will have to 
exercise some indulgence toward me in the 
endeavor here made to define in a very brief 
compass the teaching of this school. It is 
very difficult to translate Oriental dreaming 
into Occidental thought; and to translate a 
composite school,~ which was inconsistent 


with itself and incongruous and self-contra- 
dictory in its results, into forms of thought 
which the lay American can understand, with- 
out having studied these schools of philos- 
ophy, is not an easy task. 

The Oriental regarded then, and regards 
now, God as the Absolute and the Uncon- 
ditioned. There can be nothing outside of 
him; for if there is anything outside of him, 
then he is limited. Therefore God is the all 
and the all is God. This Unconditioned and 
this Absolute could not create, because what 
he had made would be apart from himself. 
and he would be limited by the very result of 
his creation. But Hebraism had centered its 
faith in a personal God—a God who was a 
king over Israel, a God who created the world 
and ruled it. The very essence of Hebraism 
was that God had created and was apart 
from his world, not identical with it. 

This contradiction was met by the Alex- 
andrian hypothesis of emanations: that there 
had proceeded from this Unconditioned, this 
Absolute, certain secondary causes or deities. 
who were called by various names, such as 
chiefs, rulers, powers, principalities, eons. 
These secondary causes or deities—it is «iff 
cult to know which appellation to give then— 
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were the creators of the world. The Infi- 
nite, the Eternal, the Absolute, had not cre- 
ated anything; but from him had proceeded 
these secondary beings, and these secondary 
beings had created, and thus an imperfect 
world was made by imperfect gods who had 
proceeded from a perfect God. Thus the 
Hebrew found a God whom he could believe 
in as a Person, and the Oriental a God whom 
he could recognize as the Absolute and the 
Unconditioned. 

But this Infinite, this Unconditioned, was 
also the Unknown and the Unknowable. 
The idea that God is the Unknown and the 
Unknowable does not date from the time of 
Herbert Spencer, nor even from the time of 
the Alexandrian school; it is to be found far 
back in Oriental philosophy. But the very 
essence of Hebraism was that man should 
know God; must become acquainted with 
him; must obey him; must recognize and 
reverehim. And here again were two antag- 
onistic conceptions: a God who could not 
be known and a God who must be known, 
or whom man must ever strive to know. 
So these secondary deities served another 
purpose. The Infinite, the Unconditioned, 
the Absolute, could not be known, but the 
chiefs, the rulers, the principalities, the powers, 
the eons, could be known. Thus there was 
room, on the one hand, for the Hebraic ac- 
quaintance, on the other hand for the Oriental 
non-acquaintance. 

There is evil in this world—natural evil, that 
is, suffering, and moral evil, that is, sin. But 
if God is perfect, he cannot produce either 
natural evil or moral evil. And yet God is 
the all. How, if God is the all and is in the 
all, can there be natural evil and moral evil? 
how is it possible to reconcile these two con- 
ceptions, the one of God, the other of life? 
The Alexandrian school did so, somewhat 
after this fashion: The Absolute, the Un- 
conditioned, is the fullness that filleth all 
things with himself; there is, therefore, a 
perfect spiritual life, and in this perfect 
spiritual life there is no pain, no suffering, no 
disease, no sin, neither natural evil nor moral 
evil. But there is matter. Some said it was 
eternal. Some said it was not real, but only 
a shadow which existed in the imagination 
of men. But whether it was a shadow or 
eternal, it was, or it seemed to be. And the 
evil was all in the shadow, the matter, not 
in the reality, the spiritual life. There really 
was no evil, 


Out of this there sprung two schools of 


thought again which were singularly contra- 
dictory. Between them, so far as I know, no 
reconciliation was attempted. Both schools 
started with the affirmation that matter is un- 
divine. One school said, Since matter is un- 
divine, since in matter resides evil, therefore 
we must get rid of it. The issue was asceti- 
cism. The other school said, Since matter is 
undivine, it has no real existence; we may 
utterly disregard it. Licentiousness of the 
body is not a reality, it is only a pretense. 
Drunkenness is not a reality, it is only a 
shadow. There is no harm in the shadow. 
Therefore be drunken if you like and be licen- 
tious if you like. There is no disease, and 
there is no sin. Believe that you are well 
and you,will be well; believe that you are 
virtuous and you will be virtuous. Sin and 
disease were regarded only as what a modern 
school of philosophy calls mortal thoughts. 
Modern Christian Science is an inheritance 
from the Alexandrian school. 

This Alexandrian school of philoscphy, 
with its dreaming about God and its defini- 
tion of God, and its dreaming about sin and 
its definition of sin, passed over into Greece, 
and was found at Ephesus. And when the 
Ephesian church became a Christian church, 
this Oriental philosophy mixed with the 
Christian doctrine, and out of this intermix- 
ing of Oriental dreaming, Greek definition, 
Hebrew activity, and Christian doctrine there 
grew up what are known as the Gnostic sects 
of the early Church. So far as history gives 
us any account of them, they did not grow 
into definite organization until after Paul, but 
there are abundant evidences of their germ 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians and that to the 
Colossians, It would, indeed, seem as though 
Christian philosophy and this Oriental phi- 
losophy were absolutely antagonistic one to 
the other. This Orientalism was pantheistic. 
The essence of the Christian religion is the 
personality of God. This Orientalism was 
in thought, if not in name, polytheistic. The 
essence of Christianity, as of Hebraism, is 
monctheism. This Orientalism regarded law 
as only a form of nature; Christianity re- 
gards it as the expression of a wise and right- 
eous will. This Orientalism regarded sin 
as only a semblance or appearance, or, at 
best, only an immaturity in the development 
of the race. Christianity regards sin asa 
willful setting of man’s will against God’s will. 
Orientalism said that by and by all life would 
come back into God by a natural process, as 
the clouds come back to the ocean, Chris. 
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tianity held that no man could com: back to 
God without deliberate repentance and de- 
liberate faith. Orientalism held to the ab- 
sorption at last in the Infinite and the Eternal. 
Christianity held to an immortal personality. 
Still, Orientalism entered the Christian Church, 
and was a greater peril to it than either 
paganism or Judaism. Paganism fought 
Christianity ; an open foe is not much to be 
dreaded. Judaism would have imprisoned 
Christianity; it was not impossible to open 
the door and let Christianity out from its 
cage. But this Orientalism entered the Chris- 
tian Church itself, corrupted it at its very 
fountain, claimed to be the supreme Christian 
sect, and looked down with disdain upon 
other and simpler-minded Christians as far 
below them—not altogether unlike something 
we have seen in our own time. 

Paul wrote the Epistle to the Ephesians and 
that to the Colossians with this mental state 
of the Christians in the province of Asia in 
mind. The phrases which he uses in these 
Epistles, which to many of us are unmeaning, 
were full of significance to those Asiatic 
Christians. “ Principalities,” |“ powers,” 


“rulers,” “fullness,” these and kindred words 
were familiar words in the Alexandrian phi- 


losophy, to describe these secondary gods, 
these emanations, these manifestations, these 
representations of the Infinite and the Abso- 
lute. He does not directly attack Orientalism. 
He sets before his readers Christianity as 
containing all that which is necessary to 
satisfy both the intellectual wants and the 
spiritual wants of the Alexandrian schools, 
because the intellectual wants and the spirit- 
ual wants of all humanity. He recognizes 
in these men a seeking after truth, and he 
uses their own phrases to show them that 
Christianity fulfills all that they seek. The 
Epistle to the Ephesians was probably writ- 
ten as acircular-letter, and sent, not to the 
church at Ephesus alone, but to a number 
of churches, and the copy which has come 
down to us since is known as the Epistle to 
the Ephesians because it chances to be the 
copy sent to that one church. The Epistle 
to the Colossians was probably sent to the 
church at Colossz alone; still, it follows sub- 
stantially the same line of argument, and 
expounds substantially the same philosophy, 
and sets forth substantially the same truths, 
as the Epistle to the Ephesians. It may 
almost be said to be another copy of the 
circular-letter, although not written by a 
copyist, but freshly rewritten by the Apostle. 
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It is not certain which was written first, an: 
it is not material to determine which wa 
written first. I treat Colossians first becaus: 
that sets forth more fully Paul’s conceptio: 
of Christ, which constitutes the foundatio: 
of his entire treatment of this Alexandria: 
school of religious philosophy. 

Christ, he says, is himself the one in whom 
all fullness dwells, and in whom all principal 
ities and powers are centered. He is the 
image of the invisible God, the first-born oi 
the whole creation. Through him—that is. 
by means of him, as the only intermediary 
cause—were all things created that are in 
heaven and in earth, visible and invisible 
whether they be thrones or dominions or 
principalities or powers. He does not deny 
that there are invisible agencies; he does 
not affirm that they exist; but he says, 
if there are any, they are all created by and 
through Christ. All things are created 
through him and for him, and he is before 
all, and in him all things have their unity. 
And he is the head of the body—the Church; 
he is the beginning, the first-born from the 
dead, that in all he might have the pre-emi- 
nence; for it pleased the fullness of all to 
dwell in him. 

I do not know where in Paul’s Epistles you 
will find a better statement of his conception 
of Christ: the first-born of all creation; 
the intermediary instrument through whom 
the Infinite and Absolute has become the 
creator; the image of the Unknown and the 
Invisible, the revelator of the Unknown and 
the Invisible; creator of all, center of all, 
authority over all. And this Christ who is 
thus above all principalities and powers, this 
Christ in whom the fullness of divinity dwells, 
the fullness which, according to the Oriental 
school, dwells in all nature and makes all 
nature God, this one has himself brought to- 
gether pagan and Jew and become the head 
of the Church and the fullness of the Church. 
And because he dwells in us, and because he 
dwells in all things, we are not to be afraid of 
anything ; we are not to become ascetics; we 
are not to set things off from us as inherently 
and essentially evil. Let no man therefore 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of 
an holyday, or of the new moon, or of the sab- 
bath days: which are a shadow of things 
to come; but the body is of Christ.” These 
things are the shadows, Christ is the reality. 
‘- Wherefore if ye be dead with Christ from the 
elements of the world, why, as though living 
in the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 
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such as, Touch not, taste not, handle not; 
which all are to perish with the using ?” 
Are we, then, to adopt the other hypothesis of 
Orientalism and conclude that we may use all 
things as we will? No! for if we have this 
spiritual life we shall be lifted above sin, if 
not above temptation. “If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God. Set your affection on things above, 
not on the thingson the earth. Put to death 
therefore your members which are on the 
earth, such as fornication, uncleanness, in- 
ordinate affection, evil concupiscence, and 
covetousness, which is idolatry; for which 
things’ sake the wrath of God cometh on the 
children of disobedience” These Oriental- 
ists hold that all human relationships are but 
shadows. It is said of Ramkrishna, the 
modern Messiah of the Vedantic philosophy, 
that he separaied himself frcm his wife in 
order that he might live a pure and holy life. 
But Paul says that we are to carry the life into 
these relationships, not to escape from them. 
Wives, obey your husbands; husbands, be 
gentle and loving to your wives; children, 
obey your parents; parents, provoke not your 
children; servants, be obedient to your mas- 
ters; masters, be considerate to your servants, 
remembering that you also have a master. 
In short, Paul, starting with this doctrine that 
Jesus Christ is the only intermediary between 
the Infinite and humanity, the Creator, the 
Revealer, the Redeemer, declares that life 
from him is to flow into God’s children; and 
this life will, on the one hand, make them 
free from the regulations of asccticism, and. 
on the other hand, will lift them above corrup- 
tion. This is Paul’s letter to the Colossians, 
briefly stated. 

His letter to the Ephesians begins with a 
similar definition of Christ, but proceeds 
rather along spiritual than along ethical lires. 
Init Paul declares, more elaborately, that this 
Christ has reconciled pagan and Jew. He 
declares more fully how this life dwelling in 
man makes a new life to proceed from him, 
end he defines, more eloquently than any- 
where else in Scripture, the essence of the 
Christian religion. “For this cause I bow 
my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom every family in heaven and 
earth is named, that he would grant you, 
acco:ding to the riches of his ylory, to be 
Strengthened with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man; that Christ may dwell in your 
hea: 's by faith; that ye, being rooted and 
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grounded in love, may be able to comprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height; and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
that ye might be filled with all the fullness of 
God.” This is religion-—to be filled with all 
the fullness of God. And that men may thus 
be filled with all the fullness of God, he has 
ordained a church and the officers of the 
church; he has given apostles and prophets 
and pastors and teachers, “for the perfecting 
of the holy in the work of service, unto the 
building up of the body of Christ, until we all 
attain unto the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto perfect 
manhood, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ.” And then Paul goes on 
with practically the same ethical conclusions 
as those embodied in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, and those, too, in Romans and Corin- 
thians, and which it is needless further to 
elaborate. 

In our own time thoughts have again 
crossed the oceans and come to America, 
borne on the wings of the wind in literature, 
or brought by missionaries of an Orien- 
tal faith, These messages are welcome. 
There is something we have to learn from 
them. For we must not forget, as we often 
have forgotten, that Christianity was born 
midway between the Occident an‘! the Orient; 
that it is neither Oriental nor Occidental in 
its origin; that it has something of the qual- 
ity of both. We must not forget, what we 
sometimes have been inclined to forget, that 
we are Occidentals, and perhaps have seen 
Christianity only in part. We must remem- 
ber that all our creeds and confessions repre- 
sent, not Christianity, but certain Occidental 
phases of Christianity: the Apostles’ Creed, 
primitive Christianity; the Creed of Pius 


Ninth, Roman Christianity ; the Westminster 


Confession of Faith, Calvinistic Christianity ; 
the Thirty-nine Articles, Anglican Chr‘stian- 
ity; and even the writings and sermons of 
Maurice and Brooks and Erskine and Bush- 
nell and Beecher, New Theology Christianity. 
Mozcomdar has taught us by his “ Oriental 
Christ” that there is a conception of Chris- 
tianity possible to the Oriental which we, 
who are inclined to think that nothing is true 
which cannot be mathemaiically defined, have 
not yet been able to comprehend. And if 
these messengers from the Far East, setting 
their Oriental philosophy before us, shall com- 
pel us to re-examine our Christianity, and the 
character and the life of Christ, not in the light 
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of any of our creeds, ancient or modern; but in 
the light of the larger knowledge of the nine- 
teenth century, they will render us a service. 

But, on the other hand, if we meet this 
philosophy in the spirit of Paul, we shall 
not meet it as those who say, We can take 
something from Orientalism, something from 
Christianity, and amalgamate them, and out 
of them get a universal religion. Chris- 
tianity is absolutely exclusive, because it is 
absolutely inclusive. There is but one God 
—not a Jehovah and a Jupiter and an Odin 
and a Thor: one God. And there is but one 
Lord Jesus Christ—not a Confucius and a 
Socrates and a Siddartha and a Mohammed 
and a Joe Smith and a Jesus Christ: one Lord 
Jesus Christ. And to accept Christianity 
is to accept him as the one and only Mes- 
siah of the world. That is what the Apostle 
means when he says there is none other name 
given under heaven among men whereby we 
can be saved. Jesus Christ is the world's 
Saviour; not a Saviour of the Hebrew race 
or of a Christian people, while other people 
are to be saved by their own religions in other 
ways. And this Christianity is an exclusive 
religion because it is an inclusive religion. 
Maurice has said that Christianity has in it 
all that is best and true in other religions. 
We may use other spiritual thinkers to inter- 
pret this our religion; but we may not amal- 
gamate this with other religions, or think we 
have yet to search the world for a universal 
religion because we think that the one we 
now have is provincial. 

Religion as a philosophy has four questions 
to answer: What is God? What is man? 
What is the relation between God and man? 
What is the life which man is to live when 
he understands and enters into that relation? 
There is no other question than these four. 
Christianity has given its answer to each one 
of these four questions: God is one; the 
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true, righteous, loving, helpful Father of ti 

whole human race. And God is love. Ar | 
love, God’s love, perfect love, is interprete:’ 
by the life Jesus Christ lived on the eart! 
What is man? Man is in the image « 

God. If he is not, if he fails in that, h 
fails of being truly a man. Not until h 
has come to be in the image of God wi 

he be aman. Is this a statue? I can se 
a nose and a mouth emerging from the hal} 
hewn marble. No, it is not a statue; it is 
a half-done statue. Wait until the sculpto 
is through with his work, then will we sec 
the statue. Not till God is through with his 
work will we see a man; and the world has 
seen only one true man, the man Christ Jesus. 
What is the relation between this God and 
this man? It is the relationship of the most 
intimate fellowship of which the human soul 
can conceive; one life dwelling in the other 
life, and filling the other life full of his own 
fullness. No closer relationship between 
God and the human soul than that can be 
conceived. When this fullness has_ been 
realized, when we have the fullness of God in 
us, when God has finished the man, what will 
be the result in life? Just such a life as 
Christ lived, with all the splendor of self- 
sacrifice, all the glory of service, all the hero- 
ism, all the enduring patience. What has 
Orientalism to add to this response which 
Christianity makes to the problems of life? 
It offers reincarnation on earth for a new 
and nobler life in a spiritual sphere. It offers 
a dream of the Infinite for a living compan- 
ionship with a living God. Sin and repent- 
ance it knows not; nor redemption, for it 
cannot know redemption save as it knows 
sin and repentance. And for the eternal life 
which the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ 
offers, and for the rest which comes from 
fullness of life, it offers Nirvana—the rest of 
the grave and of an endless sleep. 


Vernal Solace 


By William Hamilton Hayne 


When April's sky is blue above 

The quiet dust of those we love, 

There comes to every heart that grieves 
The solace of unfolding leaves. 


A vernal benediction flows 

Through wind-born whispers of the rose, 
And bears to every listening soul 

A promise from some far-off goal, 


The turf, made fair by rain and sun, 
Breathes not of dark oblivion, 

And girds the silence of the tomb 
With tiny miracles of bloom. 


Each star-eyed daisy seems to bring 
The brave, sweet gospel of the spring : 
And the deep blue violets tell 

Of love and life invincible, 





English Child Life 


By Clifton Johnson 
With Illustrations by the Author 


HEN one first sets foot on Eng- 
\W lish soil after the voyage across 
the Atlantic, he feels at once that 
he is in a country totally different from his 
own home land. The houses, the trees, the 
trains on the railroad, the vehicles in the 
streets, have a character all their own. It is 
the same with the people—in looks, dress, and 
language they are distinctly unlike what the 
traveler is used to. In a good many ways 
English habits and homes and _ business 
methods seem antiquated, and the critical 
American looks on in amused superiority. Yet, 
if he is fair, he must acknowledge that there 
isa charm of conservative repose and har- 
mony about this life that we could very well 
have a little more of in the United States. 
Their child life in particular has elements 
which I think we might copy to.a degree with 
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marked benefit. English little folk have in 
some ways a peculiarly happy environment. 
I remember how impressed I was with this the 
day I landed at Southampton when I last 
went abroad. Usually I have made port late 
in the evening, but this trip we were fortu- 
nate enough to get in about the middle of a 
bright June afternoon. That gave me the 
opportunity, after I had attended to my lug- 
gage and secured lodging at a hotel, to look 
about the town; and of all the new sights the 
one that gave the most pleasure was the chil- 
dren loitering in the parks. 

The paths and benches, or more especially 
the shrubbery and green grass, seemed to be 
home to them, and I learned that in pleasant 
weather they were there nearly all the day 
through. Indeed, the children were still in 
the parks that evening, chattering together 
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PLAYING 


and calling one to another in their plays in 
the long summer twilight, when I went to my 
hotel at nine o’clock. They were like so 
many little Robin Hoods, living free and easy 
in nature’s care, getting exercise and pure 
air, and unconsciously absorbing health. 
They were not bound by indoor conventions, 
and they did not at all mind whether they had 
hats onor not. Nor was it at all important, 
for the sun’s rays in England have a certain 
gentleness, and do not scorch as they do with 
us. 


The children were apt to gather in groups 


for companionship. Sometimes they were 
sitting, sometimes were on their knees in 
earnest conclave, sometimes were lying about 
full length on the ground. Now and then a 
group would rouse up for a game or a romp, 
but ordinarily they were absorbed in what 
looked like quiet visiting. The talk was 
rarely animated, yet it was apparently en- 
joyed, and there was little or none of the un- 
easy and often quarrelsome nervousness that 
too often characterizes the leisure of Ameri- 
can children. 

Among the rest of the children in the park 
was a generous sprinkling of babies, and 
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each baby was in charge of an older sister, 
herself still a child. There were cases where 
the amateur nurse was only one size larger 
than the baby intrusted to her, but the care- 
takers all seemed perfectly faithful, and they 
would fondle and kiss their wee relatives as 
if they found the duties of nursemaid quite to 
their liking. In fact, they took the work as 
a matter of course, and it did not fret them 
in the least. The baby would get tumbled 
some, and perhaps held wrong side up more 
than was for its good, but this was the result 
of the nurse’s immaturity—not lack of love 
or of good intentions. 

As I sat on a park bench watching the 
children, I noted a little girl frequently pass- 
ing and repassing on the walk before me, 
wheeling a mail-cart or perambulator (English 
names for a baby-carriage). Finally I ven- 
tured to speak with her. 

The little girl stopped, apparently not un- 
willing to be friendly, and, thus encouraged, 
I made an attempt to get acquainted with the 
baby in the mail-cart. But this did not do, 
for the infant promptly put its fingers in its 
eyes and began to cry lustily. 

I felt hopelessly guilty and altogether help- 
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less, and was very glad to have the little girl 
come to the rescue. 

« He’s shy,” she said to me, apologetically. 
Then she put her arms about the baby and 
pleaded, “ Ah-h, Willie, don’t cry, don’t cry! 
Be a monkey, Willie. That’sa good boy. Be 
a monkey, Willie.” 

just what the result of this appeal was I 
do not know, for at this point I moved away. 

Willie in the mail-cart, like most of the 
smaller children, wore a white bonnet. The 
bonnets were often elaborately frilled, and 
the little red-cheeked faces thus framed made 
the owners appear like some pretty flowers 
of the fields. The children were mostly 
sturdy and round-faced, and one could not 
but think that this outdoor life of freedom and 
sunshine and the tumbling about close to the 
clean old mother earth was good for them. 
To what better use could their 
city parks be put? 

Inthe country villages the open- 
air life of the children was of 
course more pronounced than in 
the towns. Every village seemed 
to swarm with little folk of all 
sizes. I met them everywhere. 


English families are large, and 
households with six or eight 
children in them are not at all 


unusual. Then, too, the villages 

are built in close clusters, and 

it is perfectly easy and natural 

for the children to find a common 
meeting-place in the _ streets. 

Besides all this, the houses are 

small; the crowded little kitch- 

en is the only living-room, and 

if the young folk linger indoors they are in 
the way. So they find refuge in the street 
or on the village green, or they make excur- 
sions along the field-paths and resort to the 
woods, 

The gritty highways and byways of the 
hamlet are enlivened with their play at all 
hours when school is not in session; and the 
running and the skipping make appallingly 
short work of their shoes, in the opinion of 
their parents. They are English shoes, too, 
and there is no nonsense about that sort. 
American footwear would not last a week 
out. The shoes worn by English boys and 
girls are stubby, heavy-soled affairs, with the 
bottoms studded all over with big-headed, 
projecting nails. These shoes are good for 
all weathers, and none of the children think 
of wearing rubbers. Goloshes, as rubbers are 
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called in England, are rarely seen outside the 
large towns, and not often there. 

Curiously enough, none of the children go 
barefoot. Yet this seems not on account of 
climate or harsh roadways, but a freak of 
fashion. In Scotland, where the roads are 
just as flinty and the weather cooler, bare feet 
are common, while in England all wear shoes 
except the half-wild gypsy children. 

In dress the little folk reflect the home con: 
ditions much more than with us. By hook or by 
crook, we all manage to get store clothes for 
the boys, and, if not store gowns, at least 
store patterns, for the girls. You cannot tell 
by the garments a child wears whether its 
parents are worth fifty cents or fifty thousand 
dollars. But in the humbler homes of the 
laboring class in England a good deal of the 


clothing is evelved from the housewife’s 
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inner consciousness. It has a character all 
its own, and is distinctly unlike what is worn 
by tradesmen’s children, who are in the class 
next above. For my part, I liked this lack of 
uniformity, and the children in the home- 
made raiment attracted me most. Certainly 
these garments had a touch of quaintness and 
a charm wholly beyond the art of dressmaker 
and tailor. We may admire the gowns and 
suits invented and put together by experts, 
but we cannot fall in love with them. The 
home-made work has the human touch that 
warms the sympathies. 

English boys, almost without exception, 
wear close-fitting little caps. Knickerbocker 
suits are common, but boys over ten like to 
have trousers that come down to their shoe- 
tops. The girls’ clothing is more varied. 
They are oftener put into old garments made 
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over. Their hats are 
of many patterns, and 
some of this head- 
gear has plainly 
passed its best days 
in the service of the 
children’s elders. The 
orthodox summer 
dress of a small girl 
or of a little boy in 
skirts has no sleeves, 
and on a chilly day 
their arms turn red 
or purple, and sug- 
gest sausages more 
than anything  hu- 
man. Short stock- 
ings and bare knees 
are also proper for 
the very young and 
tender. I suppose 
fashion makes this 
kind of costume 
beautiful, but surely 
no other considera- 
tion does. 

Skirts vary in 
length a good deal. 
Probably economy 
dictates that they shall be over-long to begin 
with, to provide for future growth, and that 
they shall continue to be worn even after 
they have become over-short. 

All the girls wear white aprons that cover 
the dress front from the neck down. The 
aprons are usually of coarse, stout linen and 
are very plain. Their one object is to keep 
the dress clean, and there is little or none of 
the ruffling and trimming about them that an 
American mother would be likely to put on 
to make them look pretty. It really is not 
necessary, for the very simplicity of these 
aprons and their adaptation to the use in- 
tended made them more pleasing than any 
fancy work could. Serviceability is one of 
the chief virtues of an English girl’s clothing, 
and the lack of furbelows only adds to the 
children’s rustic charm. Undoubtedly it adds 
as well to the wearers’ happiness. They are 
freer in work and in play, they require less 
watching and reproving, and they are not so 
prone to pride and self-consciousness. 

The game one sees played most among the 
boys is cricket. They will play at it all day 
long, and would keep at it all night, too, I 
fancy, if the light lasted. They play in the 
streets, on the green, in the pastures, and it is 
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the aspiration 
every able-bodied b: 
to become a clevr 
cricketer, whatev: 
else he fails at. 

Aside from their 
beloved cricket, you 
find the boys playin: 
lipcat, egg-in- hole, 
over -rightens, base- 
ball, —_ stag - couple. 
Jacky-nine-tails, cock- 
warning, etc. I will 
only speak in detail 
of two or three of the 
games, and leave the 
titles of the others to 
convey what sugges- 
tion they will of their 
interest and _pictur- 
esqueness. Their 
baseball playing was 
of a sort to make an 
American enthusiast 
think they had dese- 
crated the name of 
our National game. 
It was a very tame 
affair, where several 
boys stand in a line and another throws a 
soft ball to them, which they attempt to hit 
with the palm of the hand. Over-rightens 
is another ball game. In this the main point 
is to throw the ball on a roof and have some 
one catch it as it rolls off. 

Jacky-nine-tails is one of the most peculiar 
games of the boys’ list. It is played by 
about eight or ten boys, half on each side. 
The boys on one side bend over, one behind 
another, each with a tight grip on the lad in 
front of him. Then the boys on the other 
side, one at a time, run and jump on the 
stooping line. They hang on, tooth and nail, 
till the last boy has made his jump. If the 
weight breaks the stooping line, the stoopers 
have to form and be jumped on again, but if 
they stand firm the others take their place. 

With girls, skipping the rope and hop- 
scotch are the prime favorites, and they will 
skip and hop all day and far into the even- 
ing, with as much persistence as the boys 
play cricket. They like ring games, too, 
where they chant a little jingle and swing 
around in a circle, with some running «nd 
tagging additional. Drop-the-handkerchie! is 
often played, and a variation of it called 
thump-back, in which the one outside hits some 
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one as a signal for that one to give chase. 
Another picturesque game is orange-and- 
lemon, in which the girls form in two long 
opposing lines and have a tug-of-war. Some 
of their games have curious names, as, for 
instance, the one called “ Margery Amen.” 
This they often play in the street. With 
their heels they scratch two lines across the 
roadway a few rods apart, and half-way be- 
tween draw a circle about a yard in diameter. 
In the circle one of the girls stands, and 
when the others who gather beyond the lines 
run across from one to the other, she dashes 
out from her circle to catch them. When- 
ever she makes a capture she calls out “* Mar- 
gery Amen,” and the captured ones are com- 
pelled to help her catch the rest. 

Besides the games the girls have a fancy 
for amusing themselves with little rhymes 
that they cry out at each other. These have 
no meaning, but please by their supposed wit 
and power to tease. Here is a fair sample: 


Do you like apples, do you like pears, 
Do you like tumbling down the stairs ? 


Boys and girls, except the very little ones, 
rarely play their games together. The boys 
like ruder, more violent games than the girls 


care for, and they do not often enter into the 


girls’ sports, unless to plague them. They 
rather look down on the girls because they 
lack strength, and the girls get even by scorn- 
ing the boys for their clumsiness. 

The children among themselves use a de- 
cided dialect, one much further removed from 
book language than the Yankee dialect of 
New England; and yet it was a pleasure to 
listen to it. There was a mellow sound and 
a gentle pastoral touch that were good. 

Among the boys nicknames were common ; 
many of them random and meaningless, per- 
haps, but most growing out of some charac- 
teristic of the one nicknamed. I was ac- 
quainted with a “ Bumper,” a “ Chinkey,” a 
“ Pudden,” a “ Duck,” and a youthful “ Old 
Cunningham.” The boy who did not have a 
nickname felt lonesome. 

The great days in the child year are May- 
day, the summer féte days, the Fifth of No- 
vember, and Christmas. Some take note of 
Shig-shag Day, but this is of minor impor- 
tance. It comes on May 29, a date made 
significant by the fact that on that day 
Charles I. hid from his pursuers in a hollow 
oak. In remembrance of this fact many take 
pains to put an oak-apple in their buttonhole 
on the morning of the 29th. It is established 
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by ancient precedent that until noon on Shig- 
shag Day any one is at liberty to pinch the 
person not so decorated. 

On May-day groups of children parade the 
village, each child carrying a stick with a 
bunch of flowers tied to the top of it. They 
sing songs before house doors, and the lis- 
teners fee them with pennies. In some vil- 
lages all the school-children organize in one 
big procession for a parade of the neighbor- 
hood, and two of the older ones carry a pole 
on their shoulders with an elaborate garland 
suspended from it. The tour will perhaps be 
several miles long, and will bring them in ten 
or twelve cents apiece. Most of this money 
is spent in the sweet-shops by night. Every 
village has one or two or more sweet-shops. 
They are fascinating places to the children, 
and the little ones often look with longing 
eyes on the delectable display of lollipops 
and bottled ginger-beer in the diminutive 
shop window. But when you have the pen- 
nies hot in your hand, and can open the door 
that makes the bell tinkle and calls the 
“missus” to wait on you—that is pleasure 
worth living for. 

Of the fétes there are sure to be two or 
three, either at the home village or within 
walking distance. These are commonly held 
on the green, or in a pasture near one of the 
inns. The nomadic gypsies, with their pleas- 
ure vans, are sure to be at the fairs, and the 
merry-go-rounds, lofty swings, shooting gal- 
leries, etc., that they set up, all help to make 
the occasion notable. 

Guy Fawkes Day, or “ the Fifth of Novem- 
ber” as it is usually called, is a Fourth of 
July on a small scale, and is made glorious 


with fireworks, and patriotism finds vent, «\d 
the day closes with burning an effigy of i.e 
celebrated Guy in some field. 

Finally there is Christmas, with its gifts aid 
good cheer, and its strolling parties of ch'- 
dren singing songs or acting ancient pla\s 
before home doors, and so the year comes to 
an end. 

But life is not all play. English children 
early learn what work is. A girl is no sooner 
able to toddle than she is thought capable of 
“minding the baby ;” and the boy, as soon as 
his mother substitutes a roomy pair of home- 
made trousers for his infantile skirts, is given 
tasks suitable to his age. He can go on 
errands, he can do little things about the 
house, and he can pull weeds out of the gar- 
den. Many of the mothers do field work, and 
they often take their children with them. It 
is a pleasant sight to see the baby sleeping in 
the new-mown hay or sitting in state among 
the dappled shadows of the hop-vines which 
its mother and the older children are strip- 
ping. 

Time slips along, and school-days end for- 
ever at the age of eleven or twelve. Most of 
the children are quite sturdy little workers by 
this time, and it is not long before you find 
the boys taking up a trade in some shop, or 
plodding the fields as plow-boys. As for the 
girls, they drift into the houses of the farmers, 
tradespeople, and gentry, as maids; and the 
streets, the village green, and the field paths 
are abandoned to a new generation of the 
simple, open-eyed children, who follow in the 
steps of their predecessors, finding the same 
pleasure and the same wonders and the same 
ruddy-faced health. 


On the Banks of the River Slow 


Mr. W. E. Curtis writes in the “Chicago Record:” ‘A friend who was sent to China on 
a commercial mission more than a year ago describes his experience in trying to ‘hustle the 
East,’ as Rudyard Kipling calls it, in the following clever lines :” 


My friend, have you heard of the town of Foo- 
Chow 
On the banks of the River Slow, 
Where blooms the waitawhile flower fair, 
Where the sometimeorother scents the air, 
And the soft goeasys grow? 


It lies in the valley of Whatstheuse, 
In the province of Letterslide, 
And thattiredfeeling is native there— 
It's the home of the reckless Idontcare, 
Where the giveitups abide, 


It stands at the bottom of Lazy Hill, 
And 1s easy to reach, I declare. 
You’ve only to fold up your hands and glide 
Down the slope of Weakwill's slippery slide 
To be landed quickly there. 


The town is as old as the human race, 
And it grows with the flight of years. 
It is wrapped in the fog of idlers’ dreams; 
Its streets are paved with discarded schemes 
And sprinkled with useless tears. 





Why the Ward Boss Rules 


{The unusual struggle in Chicago, described in The Outlook last week, between the boss 
of the Nineteenth Ward and Hull House, was, in a measure, precipitated by a paper prepared 
by Miss Jane Addams. the head of Hull House, for the “ International Journal of Ethics,” 
but read at a meeting in Chicago, and so reported by the Chicago daily papers as to 
stir the wrath of the Alderman described. The entire paper has just appeared in the “ Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics,” to the courtesy of whose editors The Outlook is indebted for 


permission to reprint. 


We have selected those passages which show why the Alderman, 


who is the most obedient servant of the monopolies, holds a thus far impregnable position in 


a ward composed of the very poor. 


The situation presented is so far from confirming the 


conclusions of pessimists that it awakens new faith in the supremacy of human virtue, when 
that virtue manifests itself in constant neighborly kindness instead of annual political sermons. * 
—THE EDITORS.] 


Italian peasants who live in the Nine- 

teenth Ward, deep down in their 
hearts admire nothing so much as the good 
man. The successful candidate must be a good 
man according to the standards of his constitu- 
ents. He must not attempt to hold up a moral- 
ity beyond them, nor must he attempt to re- 
form or change the standard. If he believes 
what they believe, and does what they are 
all cherishing a secret ambition to do, he will 
dazzle them by his success and win their 
confidence. Any one who has lived among 
poorer people cannot fail to be impressed 
with their constant kindness to each other; 
that unfailing response to the needs and dis- 
tresses of their neighbors, even when in dan- 
ger of bankruptcy themselves. This is their 
reward for living in the midst of poverty. 
They have constant opportunities for self- 
sacrifice and generosity, to which, as a rule, 
they respond. A man stands by his friend 
when he gets too drunk to take care of him- 
self, when he loses his wife or child, when he 
is evicted for non-payment of rent, when he 
is arrested for a petty crime. It seems to 
such a man entirely fitting that his Alderman 
should do the same thing on a larger scale— 
that he should help a constituent out of trou- 
ble just because he is in trouble, irrespective 
of the justice involved. 

The Alderman, therefore, bails out his con- 
stituents when they are arrested, or says a 
good word to the police justice when they 
appear before him for trial; uses his “ pull ” 
with the magistrate when they are likely to 
be fined for a civil misdemeanor, or sees what 
he can do to “fix up matters” with the 
State’s attorney when the charge is really a 
serious one, 

Because of simple friendliness, the Alder- 


Piissian es people, such as the South 


‘family festivities for making friends. 


man is expected to pay rent for the hard- 
pressed tenant when no rent is forthcoming, 
to find jobs when work is hard to get, to 
procure and divide among his constituents 
all the places which he can seize from the City 
Hall. The Alderman of the Nineteenth Ward 
at one time made the proud boast that he 
had two thousand six hundred people in his 
ward upon the public pay-roll. This, of 
course, included day-laborers, but each one 
felt under distinct obligations to him for get- 
ting the job. 

If we recollect, further, that the franchise- 
seeking companies pay respectful heed to the 
applicants backed by the Alderman, the ques- 
tion of voting for the successful man becomes 
as much an industrial as a political one. An 
Italian laborer wants a job more than any- 
thing else, and quite simply votes for the man 
who promises him one. 

The Alderman may himself be quite sincere 
in his acts of kindness. In certain stages of 
moral evolution, a man is incapable of unself- 
ish action the results of which will not benefit 
some one of his acquaintances; still more, 
of conduct. that does not aim to assist any 
individual whatsoever ; and it is a long step 
in moral progress to appreciate the work done 
by the individual for the community. 

The Alderman gives presents at weddings 
and christenings. He seizes these days of 
It is 
easiest to reach people in the holiday mood 
of expansive good will, but on their side it 
seems natural and kindly that he should do 
it. The Alderman procures passes from the 
railroads when his constituents wish to visit 
friends or to attend the funerals of distant 
relatives; he buys tickets galore for benefit 
entertainments given for a widow or a con- 
sumptive in peculiar distress; he contributes 
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to prizes which are awarded to the handsom- 
est lady or the most popular man. At a 
church bazaar, for instance, the Alderman 
finds the stage all set for his dramatic per- 
formance. When others are spending pennies 
he is spending dollars. Where anxious rela- 
tives are canvassing to secure votes for the 
two most beautiful children who are being 
voted upon, he recklessly buys votes from 
both sides, and laughingly declines to say 
which one he likes the best, buying off the 
young lady who is persistently determined to 
find out, with five dollars for the flower 
bazaar, the posies, of course, to be sent to 
the sick of the parish. The moral atmos- 
phere of a bazaar suits him exactly. He 
murmurs many times, “ Never mind; the 
money all goes to the poor,” or, “It is all 
straight enough if the church gets it.” 

There is something archaic in a community 
of simple people in their attitude towards 
death and burial. Nothing so easy to collect 
money for as a funeral. If the Alderman 
seizes upon festivities for expressions of his 
good will, much more does he seize upon 
periods of sorrow. 
double advantage of ministering to a genuine 
craving for comfort and solace, and at the same 
time of assisting at an importantsocial function. 

In addition to this, there is among the 
poor, who have few social occasions, a great 
desire for a well-arranged funeral, the grade 
of which almost determines their social stand- 
ing in the neighborhood. The Alderman 
saves the very poorest of his constituents 
from that awful horror ot burial by the county ; 
he provides carriages for the poor, who other- 
wise could not have them; for the more pros- 
perous he sends extra carriages, so that they 
may invite more friends and have a longer 
procession; for the most prosperous of all 
there will be probably only a large “ flower- 
piece.” It may be too much to say that all 
the relatives and friends who ride in the 
carriages provided by the Alderman’s bounty 
vote for him, but they are certainly influenced 
by his kindness, and talk of his virtues during 
the long hours of the ride back and forth 
from the suburban cemetery. A man who 
would ask at such a time where all this 
money comes from would be considered sin- 
ister. Many a man at such a time has formu- 
lated a lenient judgment of political corrup- 
tion and has heard kindly speeches which he 
has remembered onelectionday. “Ah, well, 
he has a big Irish heart. He is good to the 
widow and the fatherless.” “He knows the 


At a funeral he has the. 
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poor better than the big guns who are always 
about talking civil service and reform.” 

Indeed, what headway can the notion of 
civic purity, of honesty of administration. 
make against this big manifestation of human 
friendliness, this stalking survival of villag« 
kindness? The notions of the civic reforme: 
are negative and impotent before it. The 
reformers give themselves over largely to criti- 
cisms of the present state of affairs, to writing 
and talking of what the future must be; but 
their goodness is not dramatic; it is not even 
concrete and human. 

Such an Alderman will keep a standing 
account with an undertaker, and telephone 
every week, and sometimes more than once, 
the kind of outfit he wishes provided for a 
bereaved constituent, until the sum may roll 
up into hundreds a year. Such a man under- 
stands what the people want, and ministers 
just as truly to a great human need as the 
musician or the artist does. I recall an at- 
tempt to substitute what we might calla later 
standard. 

A delicate little child was deserted in 
the Hull House nursery. An investigation 
showed that it had been born ten days pre. 
viously in the Cook County Hospital, but no 
trace could be found of the unfortunate 
mother. The little thing lived for several 
weeks, and then, in spite of every care, died. 
We decided to have it buried by the county, 
and the wagon was to arrive by eleven 
o’clock. About nine o'clock in the morning 
the rumor of this awful deed reached the 
neighbors. A half-dozen of them came, in a 
very excited state of mind, to protest. They 
took up a collection out of their poverty with 
which to defray a funeral. We were then 
comparatively new in the neighborhood. We 
did not realize that we were really shocking 
a genuine moral sentiment of the community. 
In our crudeness, we instanced the care and 
tenderness which had been expended upon 
the little creature while it was alive; that it 
had had every attention from a skilled physi- 
cian and trained nurse; we even intimated 
that the excited members of the group had 
not taken part in this, and that it now lay 
with us to decide that the child should be 
buried, as it had been born, at the county’s 
expense. It is doubtful whether Hull House 
has ever done anything which injured it so 
deeply in the minds of some of its neighbors. 
We were only forgiven by the most indulgent 
on the ground that we were spinsters and 
could not know a mother’s heart. No one 








born and reared in the community could pos- 
sibly have made a mistake like that. Noone 
who had studied the ethical standards with 
any care could have bungled so completely. 

Last Christmas our Alderman distributed 
six tons of turkeys, and four or more tons of 
ducks and geese; but each luckless biped 
was handed out either by himself or one of 
his friends with a “ Merry Christmas.” In- 
evitably, some families got three or four 
apiece, but what of that? He had none of 
the nagging rules of the charitable societies, 
nor was he ready to declare that, because a 
man wanted two turkeys for Christmas, he 
was a scoundrel, who should never be allowed 
to eat turkey again. 

The Alderman’s wisdom was again dis- 
played in procuring from down-town friends 
the sum of three thousand dollars wherewith 
to uniform and equip a boys’ temperance 
brigade which had been formed in the ward 
a few months before his campaign. Is it 
strange that the good leader, whose heart 
was filled with innocent pride as he looked 
upon these promising young scions of virtue, 
should decline to enter into a reform cam- 
paign? 

The question does, of course, occur to 
many minds, Where does the money come 
from with which to dramatize so success- 
fully? The more primitive people accept the 
truthful statement of its sources without any 
shock to their moral sense. To their simple 
minds he gets it “from the rich,” and so 
long as he again gives it out to the poor, as 
a true Robin Hood, with open hand, they 
have no objections to offer. Their ethics are 
quite honestly those of the merry-making 
foresters. The next less primitive people of 
the vicinage are quite willing to admit that 
he leads “ the gang” in the City Council, and 
sells out the city franchises; that he makes 
deals with the franchise-seeking companies ; 
that he guarantees to steer dubious measures 
through the Council, for which he demands 
liberal pay; that he is, in short, a successful 
boodler. But when there is intellect enough 
to get this point of view, there is also enough 
to make the contention that this is univer- 
sally done; that all the Aldermen do it more 
or less successfully, but that the Alderman of 
the Nineteenth Ward is unique in being so 
generous; that such a state of affairs is to be 
deplored, of course, but that that is the way 
business is run, and we are fortunate when a 
kind-hearted man who is close to the people 
gets a large share of the boodle; that he 
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serves these franchised companies who em- 
ploy men in the building and construction of 
their enterprises, and that they are bound 
in return to give jobs to his constituency. 
Even when they are intelligent enough to 
complete the circle, and to see that the money 
comes, not from the pockets of the compa- 
nies’ agents, but from the street-car fares of 
people like themselves, it almost seems as if 
they would rather pay two cents more each 
time they ride than give up the consciousness 
that they have a big, warm-hearted friend at 
court who will stand by them in an emer- 
gency. The sense of just dealing comes 
apparently much later than the desire for 
protection and kindness. The Alderman is 
really elected because he is a good friend 
and neighbor. 

During a campaign a year and a half ago, 
when a reform league put up a candidate 
against our corrupt Alderman, and when Hull 
House worked hard to rally the moral senti- 
ment of the ward in favor of the new man, 
we encountered another and unexpected diffi- 
culty. Finding that it was hard to secure 
enough lIccal speakers of the moral tone 
which we desired, we imported orators from 
other parts of the town, from the “better 
element,” so to speak. Suddenly we heard 
it rumored on all sides that, while the money 
and speakers for the reform candidate were 
coming from the swells, the money which 
was backing our corrupt Alderman also came 
from a swell source; it was rumored that the 
president of astreet-car combination, forwhom 
he performed constant offices in the City Coun- 
cil, was ready to back him to the extent of fifty 
thousand dollars; that he, too, was a good 
man, and sat in high places; that he had 
recently given a large sum of money to an 
educational institution, and was, therefore, as 
philanthropic, not to say good and upright, 
as any man in town; that our Alderman had 
the sanction of the highest authorities, and 
that the lecturers who were talking against 
corruption, and the selling and buying of 
franchises, were only the cranks, and not the 
solid business men who had developed and 
built up Chicago. 

All parts of the community are bound 
together in ethical development. If the so- 
called more enlightened members of the com- 
munity accept public gifts from the man who 
buys up the Council, and the so-called less 
enlightened members accept individual gifts 
from the man who sells out the Council, we 
surely must take our punishment together, 
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Another curious experience during that 
campaign was the difference of standards 
between the imported speakers and the audi- 
ence. One man, high in the council of the 
“better element,” one evening used as an 
example of the philanthropic politician an 
Alderman of the vicinity, recently dead, who 
was devotedly loved and mourned by his con- 
stituents. When the audience caught the 
familiar name in the midst of the platitudes, 
they brightened up wonderfully. But, as the 
speaker went on, they first looked puzzled, 
then astounded, and gradually their astonish- 
ment turned to indignation. The speaker, all 
unconscious of the situation, went on, imagin- 
ing, perhaps, that he was addressing his usual 
audience, and totally unaware that he was 
perpetrating an outrage upon the finest feel- 
ings of the people who were sitting before 
him. He certainly succeeded in irrevocably 
injuring the chances of the candidate for 
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whom he was speaking. The speaker's 
standard of ethics was upright dealing in 
positions of public trust. The standard of 
ethics held by his audience was, being good 
to the poor and speaking gently of the dead. 
If he considered them corrupt and illiterate 
voters, they quite honestly held him a black- 
guard. 

If we would hold to our political democ- 
racy, some pains must be taken to keep on 
common ground in our human experiences, 
and to some solidarity in our ethical concep- 
tions. And if we discover that men of low 
ideals and corrupt practice are forming popu- 
lar political standards simply because such 
men stand by and for and with the people, 
then nothing remains but to obtain a like 
sense of identification before we can hope to 
modify ethical standards. 

JANE ADDAMS. 

Hull House, Chicago. 


Books and Authors 


Books of the Week 


[The Books mentioned under this head include those 
received by The Outlook during the week ending March 
18. This weekly report of current literature will be 
supplemented by fuller reviews of the more important 
works. ] 

NOVELS AND TALES 

Mr. H. G. Wells is nothing if not auda- 
cious. With the exception of his delightful 
«“ Wheels of Chance,” his books ail have asa 
basis the grotesque, the horrible, or the im- 
possible. There are those whom this fact 
in itself repels, but it must be added that 
Mr. Wells has a startlingly active imagina- 
tion, a genuine sense of humor, and a won- 
derful faculty of exciting curiosity and fas- 
cinating the attention. Perhaps his most 
distinguishing characteristic is his power of 
treating the most incredible inventions with 
apparently realistic detail—a power in which 
he has not been exceeded by any writers ex 
cept DeFoe and Swift. Here in his Zhe 
War of Worlds, for instance, one is not 
more interested in the marvelous creatures 
who project themselves from Mars to the 
earth in metal cylinders, construct destructive 
war-machines, devastate the country of Eng- 
land, drive the people from London, and 
laugh at modern military science, to fall vic- 
tims at last to the microbes which men in- 
hale constantly unharmed, than in the per- 
fectly natural action of the men and women 


who in their homely English country life are 
suddenly confronted with this terror. The 
reader feels that, granted the strange condi- 
tions, thus would people in fact act and suf- 
fer. We could wish less of the horrible in 
the latter chapters of the book, and suspect 
that artistically these chapters injure the 
story. Apart from this the novel is. as a 
tour de force, extraordinary. That it will 
have a wide reading here, as it already has 
had in England, is beyond doubt. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.)\——From the same 
publishers comes Sfun- Yarn, five short sea 
stories by Mr. Morgan Robertson, some of 
which have in a less degree a little of that 
romance of scientific imagination so charac- 
teristic of Mr. Wells’s novel. Mr. Morgan is 
original, clever, and readable, and his nauti- 
cal talk is genuine. ——A sea-story ot a dif- 
ferent kind is Mr. John Bloundelle-Burtor's 
Across the Salt Seas, a romance of the 
Spanish war of succession, somewhat old: 
fashioned in diction, but with a good plot 
and some historic interest. (H.S. Stone & 
Co., Chicago.) Mr. R. G. Seans’s /oAn 
Gilbert, Yeoman, is a romance of the English 
Commonwealth with a pleasant love-story 
rather prolixly told in a super-romantic style. 
(F. Warne & Co., New York.) 

Mr. Zangwill’s volume of short stories, 
Dreamers of the Ghetto, is made up for the 
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most part of what may be called biographical 
romances, or of incidents in the life of typi- 
cal or famous Jews, treated from the romantic 
point of view. Minute knowledge of Jewish 
life and character, passionate sympathy with 
it, combined with the ability to see things as 
they are and the courage to report them as 
they are, have given Mr. Zangwill’s repre- 
sentations and interpretations of Jewish life 
and character great vividness and power. 
His “ King of the Schnorrers” was as orig- 
inal a piece of work as any bit of fiction that 
has come to English and American readers 
for a long time past. In this volume the 
reader is brought face to face with the life of 
the Ghetto in all its details—its religious ob- 
servances, its hardened and impregnable prej- 
udices, its sordidness, its racial persistence, 
and its poetry and idealism. The Jews 
whose stories are told in this volume are all 
dreamers without being hopeless visionaries. 
No man can read these sketches without 
realizing more clearly the appalling tragedy 
of Jewish history. He will understand more 
readily the sources in Jewish character of the 
prejudices which have made the anti-Semitic 
movement possible, and he will at the same 
time abhor those prejudices the more keenly. 


Such a book has a mission to instruct, as well 


as to interest and entertain. 
Brothers, New York.) 

The author of “The Story of the Rhine- 
gold,” Anna Alice Chapin, has rendered the 
children of the country another service by 
writing Wonder Tales from Wagner. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York.) These stories 
are told simply, directly, and sympathetically ; 
told only as legends and folk-lore stories can 
be told by those who have made themselves 
familiar with the sources from which they 
come. The tales told are “The Flying 
Dutchman,” “Tannhauser,” “ Lohengrin,” 
“Tristan and Isolde,” “ The Mastersingers 
of Nuremberg.” The great truth in each 
tale is left to the telling of the story to make 
clear. 

The combination of a love story and the 
story of a community of deaconesses has 
been well done in Schwester Anna, by Felicia 
Butz Clark. (Eaton & Mains, New York.) 
The picture of German home life is most 
attractive, and the religion expressed in the 
life and characters of the story is strong and 
healthful, 

The volume of Zales of the City Room, 
by Etzabeth G. Jordan, gives a realistic and 
personal picture of the life of a woman re- 
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porter on one of the great metropolitan dailies 
belonging to the school of “ yellow journal- 
ism.” For that very reason, although pos- 
sessing a certain cleverness and facility of 
style, these tales are full of the overwrought 
pathos, flaring sentiment, misguided tender- 
ness, tinsel 60” mots, and gilded epigrams 
which characterize the “yellow journals ” 
and many of the talented and promising 
writers whom their pernicious influence spoils. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York ) 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


To the long list of his popular books re- 
lating to French court history, M. Imbert de 
Saint-Amand has added Napoleon ///. and 
His Court, which carries on the story of the 
Second French Empire begun in his “ Louis 
Napoleon and Mademoiselle de Montijo.” 
The author has large personal knowledge of 
the events of which he treats, and writes, as 
always, easily and in an entertaining way. 
We doubt if history will accept all his esti- 
mates, but in drawing pictures of things wit- 
nessed there are few writers who are more 
graphic and vivid. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York.) 

International Monetary Conferences, by 
Henry B. Russell, is an exceptionally valu- 
able work for students of the silver question. 
When one reads in Mr. Russell’s preface 
that the book is “not intended to advance 
any theory,” he is inclined to smile incredu- 
lously; but when he gets into the body of 
Mr. Russell’s work, he concludes that the 
claim is justified. Mr. Russell has, indeed, his 
own theory on the silver question, and in 
selecting the historical facts which seem to 
him significant has, of course, selected those 
which bring out the truth as he understands 
it, but his own position is so nearly inter- 
mediate between opposing factions that he 
sees both sides with unusual clearness. The 
great value of the book, however, is that it 
tells what has been going on in other coun- 
tries as well as in our own, between the In- 
ternational Conference of 1867, when the 
single gold standard was almost universally 
desired, though possessed only by England 
and Portugal, and the Wolcott negotiations of 
1897, when the same standard was generally 
regarded as an evil, though possessed by 
almost every nation in the world. Mr. Rus- 
sell has done his historical work so thor- 
oughly that his book has great value to all 
seekers after truth. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 
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The Awakening of a Nation: Mexico of 
To-Day, by Charles F. Lummis, is nothing if 
not entertaining, but is a good deal more than 
entertaining. With warm enthusiasm for our 
southern neighbor, Mr. Lummis tells of her 
marvelous advance during the past two dec- 
ades, and pictures to usa people more lovable 
than ourselves, led by a statesman of the 
heroic type. Our credulity is often taxed, as 
when corrupt officials are spoken of as a 
thing of the past; but it is much more agree- 
able to have our neighbor depicted by one 
who is occasionally blind in his love than by 
one who has been kept from knowing her by 
contemptuous superiority. The book does 
not pretend to furnish a complete history of 
Mexico nor a complete description of her 
present status, but rather selects from the 
history and from his own ten years’ experience 
with the Mexicans of to-day such things as 
will best interpret Mexico to the people of the 
United States. The prime cause of Mexico's 
advance Mr. Lummis finds in the statesman- 
ship of Diaz. Her material prosperity he 
does not attribute to the rise of prices under 
the silver standard, except in so far as the 
relatively higher prices for imported articles 
have led Mexico to produce for itself what 
was formerly imported. The chief defect of 
the book is a lack of refinement in style and 
sometimes in thought, but the spirit and the 
vigor with which Mr. Lummis writes afford 
generally ample atonement. (Harper & Broth 
ers, New York.) 

RELIGION 


The Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan has pub- 
lished a companion book to his “Clock of 
Nature.” The new volume is entitled 7he 
Spring of the Day, and, like Dr. Macmillan’s 
other books, is a series of simple. direct relig- 
ious discourses, in which the most striking 
feature is the illustration from Nature. (Is- 
bister & Co., London.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


According to Dr. Alfred H. Lloyd, real 
psychology is metaphysics. He therefore 
cordially sympathizes with those who claim 
that psychology without metaphysics is use- 
less. He also feels more interest in the rela- 
tion of a psychological theory in its metaphys- 
ical implications than in its external details. 
But psychology, says Dr. Lloyd, must no 
longer tarry at either the body or the mind 
alone, or even at both together; its duty is 
to give a distinct and explicit doctrine of the 
soul. The old-fashioned definition of psy- 


chology was “science of the soul,” and (ur 
author believes it to be still the best: caly 
he would interpret “soul” by “self-exp: 
sion.” This self-expression is, in short, the 
world’s activity. Hence we are led through 
the world of things to the world of ideas, and 
thence to the world of acts. Whether |r. 
Lloyd’s discussions and conclusions find 
assent or dissent in the reader’s mind, the 
general judgment will probably be that in 
Dynamic Idealism we have a peculiarly inter- 
esting presentation of metaphysical psychol- 
ogy. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

Dr. Frank Overton has published, through 
the American Book Company (New York), 
an Applied Physiology for Advanced Grades, 
which deserves attention especially from stu- 
dents of the effects of narcotics and alcohol. 
This part of the work is not included ina 
separate chapter, but in connection with the 
treatment of each of the topics and subjects. 
It is interesting to compare Dr. Overton's 
estimate with Dr. Rockwell's, published in 
The Outlook for February 26. While the 
book will undoubtedly owe much of its repu- 
tation to the discussion of a special topic— 
indeed, so much space is given to the influ- 
ence of alcohol upon the arteries, brain, 
digestion, etc., that it seems the real motive 
of the book’s preparation—yet there is much 
aside from this to claim the attention of all 
students of physiology. The work begins 
with a study of the cells of the body as the 
units in which the vital functions are carried 
on; it then shows their relation to all the 
elements of the body. In other words, the 
facts of biology are applied to the study of 
physiology. The author’s style is pleasantly 
untechnical. 

There has just been published by Richard 
G. Badger & Co. (Boston) a book entitled 
Rational Home Gymnastics, by Hartvig Nis- 
sen, the Acting Director of Physical Training 
in the Boston public schools. This writer 
has already produced several books on phys- 
ical training. He is the author of “Swedish 
Movement and Massage Treatment,” « A BC 
Swedish Educational Gymnastics,” and a 
book entitled “Gymnastic Systems.” The 
present book is illustrated by photographs of 
all the movements described in the text; in 
fact, it may be said that the text is merely a 
description of the pictures, which are the 
models for the reader’s direction, the text 
telling what the effects are of these different 
movements, what muscles are called in ac- 
tion. ‘The theory advanced is that the object 
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of all gymnastic movement is to produce such 
uniform exercise of the muscles as will place 
the entire body under the absolute control of 
the will, as well as to give healthful physical 
exercise. 

Buds that Bloom on Bonnier Banks is 
the sentimental title given to a book of verse 
by the Rev. Norman Plass. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company, New York.) As the title indi- 
cates, the verse in this book is supposed to 
carry comfort to those who have lost friends. 

Stepping-Stones to Literature, a series of 
reading-books edited and arranged by Sarah 
L. Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston), will be completed in 
eight books, one for each grade of the ordi- 
nary public-school system. We have referred 
to each of the series as it has appeared. This 
book, just received, designed for the sixth 
grade, contains selections from the best 
English and American authors. There can 
be but one decision in regard to this series 
by any one familiar with the trash which has 
been bound between covers and styled read- 
ing-books, and placed in the hands of the 
children of this country, thousands of whom 
never know any other literature. The editors 
state in their definition of the reading lesson 
and its uses what probably they would accept 
as the principle that has determined their 
selections in this valuable series: “The 
reading lesson should lead to literary voyages 
of discovery to the public library and other 
sources of supply.” 

The growth in this country of the game of 
golf, that most engaging and wholesome of 
outdoor sports, is indicated by the latest con- 
tribution to the increasing list of golfing liter- 
ature—a volume entitled How to Play Golf, 
by Mr. H.J. Whigham, the present amateur 
champion of the United States. Mr. Whig- 
ham handles the pen as well as he handles 
the driver, the lofting-iron, and the putter, 
which is saying a great deal, and he has pro- 
duced a book that is full of interest and value 
to the golfing “ duffer” as well as to the golf- 
ing “crack.” On the whole, we should advise 
the golfing enthusiast, whatever his rank on 
a handicap list, to borrow, if he cannot buy, 
Simpson, Hutchinson, and Park, but to make 
sure of owning Whigham. (H.S. Stone & 
Co., Chicago.) 





—We lately spoke of the excellent series 
of books for school use called the “ Standard 
Literature” series, which includes many of 
the best novels and poems of great writers 
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condensed for school use. We should have 
added the statement that the little volumes 
are sold at prices ranging from twelve and a 
half cents to thirty cents each, according to 
size. The publishers are the University 
Publishing Company, New York. 


Books Reccived 


For the week ending March 25 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Pearson, Henry C. Greek Prose Composition. 9% cts. 
Gleason, C. W: The Cyropedia of a $1.25. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
en, Sa M. Life, Death, and Immortality. 
$ 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
WwW atson yon Me Marcus Dods, and Others. The Cler- 
cal Life 
Gissing, George. _ Dickens. (A Critical Stady) $2. 
Steevens,G. W. With the “--*’ Turk. $2. 
Dp’ Orléans, Prince Henri. From fonkin’ to India. 
Translated by Hamley Bent. $5. 
Conrad, Joseph. The /_.- of the Sea. $1.25. 
Richards, Harry E.. M.D. The Mystery of Life. $1.25. 
Carpenter, Boyd. Fo orty Days ot the Risen Life. 50 cts. 
Forsyth, Peter T.,D.D. ‘The Holy Father and the Liv- 
ing Christ Fi cts. 
P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Below, Ida Comstock. Eugene Field in His Home. $l. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
The Captives and Trinummus of Plautus. Notes by 


E. P. Morris. 

Dye. Charity. The Story-Teller’s Art. 

Macaulay, homas B. “ssay on Addison. Edited by 
H. A. Smith. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO., CLEVELAND 

Davis, Daniel Webster. ’Weh Down Souf and Othe: 

Poems. $l. 
HINDS & NOBLE, NEW YORK 

Bailey, G. H. The Tutorial Chemistry. Part II. 
Metals. Edited by William Briggs. $l. 

Ovid: Metamorphoses, Book XIII. Edited by J. H. 
Haydon. 40 cts. 

Wi eckiey, Ernest. The Preceptors’ French Course. 70 cts. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 

Griffis, William Elliot. The Pilgrims in Their Three 
Homes. $1.25. 

iggipeoe, Thomas Wentworth. Cheerful Yesterdays. 


Prince, Helen Choate. At the Sign of the Silver Cres- 
cent. 25. 


_ Coates, Florence E. Poems. $1.25. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON 
Flint, Grover. Marching with Gomez. $1.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Psalms of the West. 75 cts. 
White, Wiliam Hale. An Examination *. the Charge 
of Apostasy Against Wordsworth. $1.25 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Mallock, W. H. aeeeney and Evolution. $3. 
Illingworth, J. R. Divine Immanence. $1. 
Adler, Cyrus, and Allan Ramsay. Told in the Coffee- 
House. 75 cts. 
M. F. MANSFIELD, NEW YORK 
Marsh, Richard. The Beetle. $1.50. 

THE PETER PAUL BOOK CO., BUFFALO 
Clodfelter, N.J. The Gotham of Y asmar: A Satire. $1. 
JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK 
Dix, Morgan. Blessing and Ban from the Cross of 

Christ. $l. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
McMillan, Duncan C. The Elective Franchise in the 
United States. $1. 

THE FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Wood, Ella N. Object Lessons for Junior Work. 50 cts. 
Martin, Rev. Chalmers. Apostolic and Modern Mis- 

sions. $l. 
Farrar, Very Rev. Dean. Sin and its Conquerors. 50 cts. 
Morgan, Rev. G. Campbell. Discipleship. 50 cts. 
_CHARLES SCRIBNER’S — NEW YORK 
Tee F ee Vols. III., and be Edited by 
regory Smith. Sten $1.50 each. 
Baedoker s Spain and Portugal. $4.80. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. ‘The Heart of Midlothian. 
(Temple Edition.) 2 Vols. $1.00. 
Dickens, Charles. Great Expectations. $1.50. 
Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Two Cities. $1.50. 
{FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Hulme, F. Edward. The Flags of the World. $2. 
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President Tucker at Yale 

The Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale are 
being delivered this year by the Rev. William 
J. Tucker, D.D., President of Dartmouth 
College. His general subject is “« The Making 
and the Unmaking of the Preacher.” Few 
men are better qualified to treat this subject 
than President Tucker. His long service as 
pastor, and then his occupancy of the chair 
of Homiletics at Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, have given him singular qualifications 
for this important service. We select a few 
of the more striking thoughts of some of his 
lectures: “ The preacher of power is the man 
able to enlist other men in the work of per- 
suasion. He must make his audience preach 
with him and for him. . . . The pulpit must 
stand for the common nature. It is in the 
humanity of the preacher that the priestly 
quality of his life lies. Men must come 
through him to God, as God must come 
through him to men... . A spiritual power 


based on the literalness of Scripture is net 


recognized by men. When such men have 
power, it lies in what they are and not in what 
they say. . . . This age longs for a great vin- 
dica.ion of the religious faith, like Butler's 
Analogy and Edwards On the Will, which shall 
be suited to this age. . . . Jesus Christ has 
become more fundamental and central. The 
Bible is no less true in its new freedom. . . 

Preach great fundamental truths. The more 
the preacher preaches of these the more he 
will realize the preaching power of an audi- 
ence. .. . The problem of the preacher is 
that of lifting men above their time... . 
Education can develop and furnish the min- 
ister, but he must first discover himself. 
Then he must avoid the danger of haste. 
The need of the time is not a shortening of 
preparation for life-work. . . . Truth cannot 
be had for the asking. Its attainment is not 
a pastime. It is serious business, and only 
for serious men. . . . Preaching becomes un- 
moral, if not immoral, when the expression 
goes beyond the apprehension. It is better 
to really believe a half-truth than only to half 
believe a real truth. . . . It is a mark of de- 
terioration when one is satisfied with himself 
because others are satisfied with him. . . 

Do not expect too much of men. Realize 
their restrictions. Here we often lay on the 


individual man what ought to be laid on 
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society or the church. The business man 

bound by a system which hampers his mo: 

life. Here lies the argument for the trainin 
of the social conscience.” 


Dr. Joseph Henry Allen 

One of the most distinguished of Unitarian 
ministers and scholars has recently died at 
his home in Cambridge, Mass.—the Rey. 
Joseph Henry Allen, D.D. Dr. Allen was 
born in Northborough, Mass., in 1820. His 
father was pastor of the First Parish in that 
place for fifty-seven years. Through his 
mother he was descended from a line of six 
Congregational ministers; and his ancestry 
was not only rich in clergymen but also in 
Harvard graduates. He was a graduate of 
Harvard University and Divinity School, and 
in 1843 was ordained to the Unitarian ministry 
and installed over the Third Parish in Roxbury 
(Jamaica Plain). In 1847 he became pastor of 
a church in Washington, and in 1850 went to 
Bangor, Maine. He was always interested in 
political affairs, and in Bangor excited some 
opposition by his political preaching. He 
finally resigned, and left there “ happy in the 
consciousness that his printed sermons had 
contributed sensibly to the wave of righteous 
indignation which swept over Maine in 1856 
bearing Hannibal Hamlin on its crest.” He 
afterward spent some years in teaching and 
in editorial work. Since 1867 his home had 
been in Cambridge, with the exception of a 
few years which were divided between pas- 
torates in Ann Arbor. Mich., Ithaca, N. Y., 
and San Diego, Cal. He had a part in pre- 
paring the “ Allen and Greenough Classi- 
cal Series,” and for several years he was 
editor of the “Unitarian Review.” For 
four years he was lecturer on Ecclesiastical 
History at Harvard in connection with the 
Divinity School course. He _ published 
“Fragments of Christian History ” 
“ Christian History in its Three Great Pe- 
riods,” the latter being his lectures carefully 
revised. He also published other books and 
many articles, addresses, and reviews. lis 
writings are free from dogmatism, and re- 
markable for their sympathy with dificrent 
phases of belief and character. He possessed 
what Renan calls “the fatal disqualification 
of seeing the other side.” He spent several 
of the last years of his life in the transl:tion 


and 
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of Kenan’s “ People of Israel” and “ Origins 
of Christianity.” Dr. Allen was in close 
touch with the leading Unitarians in this 
country and Europe, and had a memory rich 
in recollections of distinguished men. His 
historical writings were largely biographical. 
He was a sympathetic and appreciative friend 
to the younger men, and a Nestor in all the 
Unitarian gatherings. In 1891 Harvard be- 
stowed upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 


Ramabai’s Work 

As our readers already know, Pundita 
Ramabai has arrived in this country. It is 
ten years since she came before, an entire 
stranger, to ask the American people for 
means to enable her to carry on a work for 
the rescue of child widows in India from the 
death in life to which they are subjected by 
Hindu traditions. During that ten years 
something over $80,000 have been furnished 
her by the Ramabai Circles. Af the annual 
meeting of the Ramabai Association, held in 
Boston March 16, she gave an account of 
her stewardship. It must suffice here to say 


that for this $80,000 intrusted to her hands 
she is able to show $50,000 invested in prop- 


erty which can at any time be sold at that 
price, and which is free and clear of debt, and 
about three hundred and fifty high-caste 
widows who have received more or less of 
education in the school, some of whom are 
now happily married, and others of whom 
are supporting themselves as teachers, trained 
nurses, or in other capacities. The Ramabai 
Association was organized for a definite 
period of ten years, which has now elapsed. 
At the annual meeting in Boston the Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to make arrange- 
ments for the organization of a new associa- 
tion to take up the enlarged work which 
Ramabai has organized, and resolved that, as 
soon as the new association was organized and 
ready to take up the work, the old one should 
be dissolved. It also resolved to deed the 
property absolutely to Ramabai, leaving her 
to keep it in her own name, or to transfer it 
to new trustees, as she might deem best. 


The Free Church Federation 
Perhaps the recent visit of the Rev. 
Charles A. Berry, D.D., to the United States 
helped more than anything else has done to 
familiarize our people with the great move- 
ment in England in behalf of the federation 
of the Free Churches. By the term “ Free 
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Churches ” is meant all evangelical churches 
outside of the Established Church. Of course 
it does not include the Roman Catholics, 
who will not co-operate in any such move- 
ment. It includes Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Quakers, 
and various other denominations. This move- 
ment was started about five years ago, and it 
has steadily grown. At the Birmingham 
Congress three years ago one hundred and 
thirty councils were represented, but at the 
Congress recently held at Bristol between six 
and seven hundred were represented. Three 
years ago the attendance was largely volun- 
tary; this year the movement had grown so 
that it was representative. For all purposes 
of aggressive work denominational lines are 
disappearing, and the unity of the churches 
is being realized. It was impossible from 
anything which could be seen at Bristol to 
tell to which branch of the Church the various 
ministers and laymen belonged. The retiring 
President was the Rev. J. Monro Gibson, D.D., 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at St. 
Johnswood in London, and his successor was 
the Rev. John Clifford, D.D., of the West- 
bourne Park Baptist Church, London, now 
the most eminent Baptist leader in the world. 
In a speech which Dr. Clifford made at the 
reception given to the delegates he called 
attention to the fact that the members of the 
free churches in the various parts of the 
world number over seventeen millions, while 
those associated with the Anglican commun- 
ion number only about three million five 
hundred thousand. The Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, the great Wesleyan, said that it was 
his deepest conviction that this movement 
was by far the most important and significant 
and promising ecclesiastical movement that 
the country has ever known. Dr. Gibson 
declared that it truly represented the Catholic 
Church, and that the only reason the Angli- 
cans were not in the movement was that they 
would not come. Of course the reason for 
that is because a part of the programme is 
disestablishment. The subject of Dr. Clif- 
ford’s presidential address in itself was sig- 
nificant. It was, “ The Unity of the Churches: 
the Problem Solved.” He believes that the 
Free Church Federation has practically 
solved the question of Christian union. One 
of the most interesting sessions of the Con- 
gress was that at which Dr. Berry was the 
chief speaker. He reported on his visit to 
the United States. In the course of his 
address he said that when we in America 
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have an organization of churches such as 
their Free Church Federation we will be 
able to bring to bear on the Government 
such a pressure of public opinion as would 
settle not only the question of arbitration, but 
many other great public questions. When- 
ever Dr. Berry speaks in England, he is 
earnest and enthusiastic in his friendship 
for our country and its institutions. We 
have not yet begun to realize the power 
resident in such a Federation as that which 
has now existed in England long enough to 
prove that it is not merely an experiment. 
The fundamental principle of the Federation 
is the recognition of the distinctions between 
the denominations. Noone of them is asked 
to give up its essential principles. It is co- 
operation among those who differ. The 
result, however, will be that gradually they 
will find their differences of far less impor- 
tance than they had imagined, and thus there 
will grow a unity which would have been im- 
possible to secure by any mechanical arrange- 
ment. 


Captain Mahan’s Faith 


Among the military or naval men whom 


this country has produced no one occupies a 
higher position for intellectual ability than 
Captain Mahan, whose monumental works on 
the history of naval warfare are the pride of 


his countrymen. Captain Mahan spoke at 
one of the Lenten services of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity in Brooklyn, and in the 
course of his address made what may be 
called his “confession of faith.” That our 
readers may see it, we quote it as condensed 
in one of the New York dailies. It should 
be said, however, that we have personally 
consulted Captain Mahan and from him re- 
ceived assurances of its substantial accuracy : 


Do you not feel increasingly that the one thing 
you can give to your brother is a knowledge of 
the principles upon which your own life rests ? 
It is assuredly the most precious possession that 
you have. It is assuredly the one that is the 
most easily communicated. 

I am verging on old age, for 1am not far from 
sixty, and for more than thirty years now have 
based my practice upon a full intellectual accept- 
ance of the Christian faith, as explicitly set forth 
in the historic creeds—the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene Creeds. In those and in the Word of 
God I have found and find not merely comfort 
and strength, but intense intellectual satisfaction. 

I value beyond words the opportunity, once in 
my life, before God’s people, to avow my faith 
that to me He is, and has been—not in my im- 
perfect service, but in His own perfect faithful- 
ness—Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
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end, the first and the last. I rejoice that on 
least I am able publicly to lay at His feet {| 
confession that all I have, all that I am, all |i; 
I have accomplished, has been of Him 
through Him. 


A Strong Church 

The Central Presbyterian Church 
Rochester, N. Y., of which the Rev. Henry 
H. Stebbins, D.D., is pastor, is one of the 
strongest churches in its denomination in ihe 
country. The pastor has just completed ten 
years of service with the church, and the 
anniversary was made an occasion of con- 
gratulation on the part of the congregation. 
If we remember, the audience-room seats 
about nineteen hundred. The membership 
is 2,042. During the ten years $134,500 
have been raised for current expenses, and 
$88,000 on the building fund. This anni- 
versary suggests the fact that many of the 
strongest churches in the country are not in 
the largest cities. In all the denominations 
the cities of medium size have churches 
which are quite as strong and _ useful, 
Rochester is a city of churches, as are also 
Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, and, in the 
East, Worcester, Springfield, Hartford. In 
all these cities are churches with a larger 
membership and work than in most of the 
churches of New York, Boston, and Chicago. 
Dr. Stebbins and his people are to be con- 
gratulated on this anniversary, which com- 
pletes the first decade of an exceedingly use- 
ful ministry. 


The Resignation of Professor Mead 

The Rev. Charles M. Mead, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology in Hartford 
Theological Seminary, has resigned his posi- 
tion and intends in the future to devote him- 
self to literary work. For many years he was 
Professor of Old Testament Exegesis at An- 
dover, and is well known as the author of 
“ Supernatural Revelation.” Professor Mead 
will be succeeded in the chair of Theology 
by the present President of Hartford Semi- 
nary, the Rev. C. D. Hartranft, D.D. 


Lenten lectures at Trinity Church, Boston, are 
being delivered by the Rev. Gerald Hawley Lee. 
The “ Congregationalist ” says : “ The fact that a 
leading city Episcopal church draws upon a Con- 
gregational literary worker for this special ser- 
vice during the Lenten weeks is an indication ot 
the growth of a spirit of fellowship between de- 
nominations, and shows, moreover, how closely 
blended the literary and the devotional view of 
life may become.” 





Notes and Queries 


NoTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer’s name and address. 

For one who wishes to make a thorough study 
of the chronology of Old Testament history and 
contemporaneous events, what works would you 
recommend as most valuable? In your opinion, 
do the interregna in the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, according to the older schemes of chro- 
nology, still have a place in the history ? 

M. 

For a general idea of the chronological 
method of the Old Testament historians see 
Professor W. R. Smith’s article “ Kings ” in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. For a thor- 
ough discussion of the points involved one 
would have to refer to a long list of books 
and articles. An excellent discussion of the 
subject may be found in an article by Pro- 
fessor James Orr on “ Assyrian and Hebrew 
Chronology,” in the “ Presbyterian Review ” 
for January, 1889. Most critics reject the 


interregna as an artificial device to suit the 
exigencies of the system followed by the 


historian. The best presentation in English 
of the results of modern study in this field 
may be found in Professor C. F. Kent’s 
“ History of the Hebrew People” (two small 
books), with chronological chart. See also 
the third edition of Professor Sanday’s 
Bampton Lectures on “Inspiration,” with 
appendix on “ Chronological Table of Data 
for the History of the Canon.” 


Kindly suggest a short list of books that a 
pastor could loan through his parish with the 
object of building up a church ideal, and an ideal 
of personal devotion to and service through the 
agencies of the church. Please choose them 
with reference to the common reader. 

W. m6. 

An inexpensive but effective way would be 
to circulate certain leaflets and tracts pub- 
lished by the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society at 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. “Called into Partnership” is a sam- 
ple (20 cents per 100). « Christian Missions 
and the Right Use of Wealth,” by President 
Gates, of Amherst, a five-cent booklet pub- 
lished by the “Student Volunteer Move- 
ment,’ at 283 Fourth Avenue, is another. 
These should be supplemented by a few 
larger books: Stall’s “Methods of Church 
Work ” (Funk & Wagnalls), Mead’s “ Modern 
Methods of Church Work” (Dodd, Mead & 


Co.), Hodges’s « The Heresy of Cain,” * Chris- 
tianity between Sundays,” “ Faith and Social 
Service ” (T. Whittaker). 


1. What books would suit for a thorough 
study of Hebrew poetry? [am acquainted with 
Briggs’s “ Biblical Study.” 2. Have Professor 
G. A. Smith’s lectures at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity on this subject been published? 3. Can 
you suggest any books dealing with the rhetoric 
of the Bible and the rhetoric of Christ’s teaching ? 

VERITAS. 

1. See Heilprin’s “ The Historical Poetry 
of the Ancient Hebrews’ (Appletons, New 
York, $4); Isaac Taylor’s “The Spirit of 
Hebrew Poetry ” ($2); G. H. Gilbert’s “ The 
Poetry of Job” (McClurg, Chicago, $1). 
Moulton’s “ Literary Study of the Bible ” and 
“ Modern Reader’s Bible” should be added. 
2. We think not. 3. No, unless it be what 
you can find in Moulton and in Professor 
Cook’s “ The Bible and English Prose Style ” 
(Heath & Co, Boston; 55 cents). 

1. Why is the city of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
called * Auld Reekie”? 2. In Mr. Thurston’s 
article on Hawaii, in a recent number of The 
Outlook, after mentioning the Aleutian Islands 
as belonging to the United States, he says, “‘ There 
are seventy other islands in the Caribbean Sea 
that belong to the United States.” How were 
these islands acquired, and when? Are they in- 
habited? Are they guano islands belonging to 
individuals or companies under protection of the 
United States? Can you name some of them? 
I can recall only Novassa. j. D.C. 

1. Said to be because the city is so often 
covered with smoke or “reek.” 2. We be- 
lieve that these are practically all barren 
rocks or small islets taken possession of form- 
ally as being not in the occupation of other 
powers. 

1. What is the difference between the clerical 
degrees D.D. and S.T.D.? 2. Why do some 
speakers and papers refer to the negro as “ Afro- 
Americans”? Not one in this country, possibly, 
is of foreign birth. 1. De. 

1. Practically there is no difference, S.T.D. 
meaning “ Doctor of Sacred Theology.” The 
Outlook has recommended (see The Specta- 
tor, June 19, 1897) that there should be a 
distinction made by reserving :he S.T.D. for 
those who are eminent in theological lore, 
while conferring the D.D., as is the custom 
now, for general meritoriousness in the pas- 
toral office. 2. The point made in this ques- 
tion seems well taken. 


What do you consider the best commentaries 
upon the Bible fora minister to buy? What do 
you think of the value of the Expositor’s Bible? 
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Are the volumes all good, ot only some of them? 
I want something that will give the sifted product 
of the best scholarship. What do you think will 
best meet that need ? J. Ws Gi. 

We published a column, September 11, in 
answer to substantially the same question. If 
the writer does not possess a copy, and will 
forward his full address, as every writer who 
expects reply should do, we will send him 
one. 


Kindly explain the meaning of Matthew vi., 13, 
and Jamesi., 13. In one case we pray God not 
to lead us into temptation, and in the other it 
says God cannot tempt. 7.2, J. 

James i., 14, shows that “ tempt” in verse 
13 is used in the sense of seduce. In the 
Lord’s prayer “ temptation” has the general 
meaning of trial. The petition to be spared 
this is the natural expression of conscious 
frailty, but the emphasis falls rather on the 
petition for deliverance in the conflict real- 
ized as inevitable. It is well explained in the 
Westminster Catechism as meaning that God 
may “either not suffer us to be led into 
temptation, or support and deliver us when 
we are tempted.” 


1..Please recommend a book of Old Testa- 
ment Bible stories for a child six years of age. 
2. Also give information where the Cathedral 
Game may be purchased, mentioned in The 
Ontlook some time ago. 

l. “The Bible Story Retold for Young 
People,” by Professors Bennett and Adeney 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, $1). 
2. We believe it may be had of James Pott 
& Co, of this city. 


E. E. S. and E, T.—If you desire to make 
a thorough inquiry into the subject of the 
“judgment day,” you will find the texts you 
quote—too many for us to deal with in de- 
tail—with others bearing on the subject of 
the future world, fully discussed in a small 
book we have often recommended, “ Beyond 
the Shadow ” (T. Whittaker, New York). 


A recent inquiry for books suitable for 
persons desiring church membership has 
brought to us the “ Church Member’s Guide,” 
a four-cent booklet by Rev. Owen Jacobs, of 
Haverfordwest, England, published there. 
It is one of the best of its kind that we have 
seen. 


A. S.—* The Life and Letters of Paul” 
will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
probably next fall. 


In response to inquiry of “ M. G. H.” in regard 
to poem containing lines “‘ God’s plans, like lilies, 
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pure and white unfold,” in The Outlook 
March 19, the poem is entitled ‘“ Sometime; 
is by May Riley Smith. Anson D. F. Rando 
& Co., New York, publish a booklet copy of i 

M. W 


Correspondents’ Comments 


“R, A. R.” sends us a letter arguing tht 
the command or request of Christ, “ This cd: 
in remembrance of me,” reported by Luke. 
and also by Paul in First Corinthians, is 
substantiated as authentic both by critical 
and moral considerations. We do not under- 
stand Dr. McGiffert to deny this. He simp!y 
questions whether it can be said that it is 
* absolutely certain” that these words were 
used by Christ. Whether the supper is chiefly 
a memorial feast, or chiefly a symbolic ser- 
vice, “summing up in itself the whole story 
of his life of service and sacrifice,” is a ques- 
tion on which the Church has always differed 
in judgment, and on which difference of judy- 
ment is surely admissible. 


Gerrit Smith Scofield writes from Lake 
Park, Ga., respecting the Lake City murder, 
saying: “ While I condemn this Lake City 
crime with all the strength of any lover of 
law and order, still I believe the appointment 
of this negro to be an act of equal guilt with 
that of those red-handed assassins. Yes. 
even worse, for while a mob blinded by preju- 
dice, passion, and revenge for a fancied insult, 
committed these outrages, the appointment 
was made calmly and persistently, in the 
spirit of that false and odious motto, ‘ To the 
victor belong the spoils.’” If our corre- 
spondent had contended that the appoint- 
ment in any community of a postmaster who 
is for any reason offensive to that community 
is both politically unwise and unjust, we 
should agree with him; but we think it is a 
great overstatement to affirm that such an 
appointment is “an act of equal guilt with 
that of those red-handed assassins.” 
ure of more important matter upon our col- 
umns alone prevents our publication of his 
letter in full. 


Press- 


“H.R. P.” asks, How can one who does 
not believe in the resurrection of the flesh 
repeat the Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in the 
resurrection of the body”? Only as a current 
sentiment has given to this phrase the signifi- 
cance of belief in personal immortality as 
distinguished from belief in either an immor- 
tality of influence with the Positivist, or be- 
lief in absorption into God with the Oriental- 
ist. 





For the Little People 
s 


In the Park 
By Laura Spencer Portor 


In the grass he stood in his feathered coat, 

Doing his best to sing the note 

His mother had long ago tried to teach 

Him and his brothers, ’way up in the beech, 
Where their nest hung high 
*Neath the blue spring sky, 

Before he ever had learned to fly. 


As he wiped the dew from his pretty bill, 
And fixed his throat for the difficult trill, 
He saw before him two neat brown boards 
Nailed together, and on them some words 
Which he could not spell, 
For, sad to tell, 
He never had learned the alphabet well. 


First was a K and two E’s and a P, 

And an O, and two F’s, and a T-H-E, 

And a G-R-A, and an S, and an S; 

And what in the world did itmean? “ Alas!” 
Said the tiny bird, 
“ If mother had heard 

My alphabet oftener !—Singing’s absurd ! 


“Dear me!” he said, “how I wish I were 
wise ! 
What's the use of living and having eyes, 
If all you can do is to sing! Indeed, 
I'd so much rather know how to read ! 
I’d the wisest be, 
In all our tree, 
Could I read these wonderful signs I see.” 


Said his mother: “ The children, when they 
go by 
And read those words, turn away with a sigh. 
And really, my dear, I am very glad 
That you cannot read; it might make you 
sad. 
For such as we, 
Who live in a tree, 
Such signs, I suppose, are not meant, you see.” 


Indian Pipe 
By Mrs. S. E. Jelliffe 

Here and there in damp woods, under the 
shadow of evergreens, or among the ferns, is a 
clump of pure white flowers, that grow, with- 
out green of any kind, out of the dead leaves. 
They are the Indian Pipes. 

We could forgive the elves of the wood for 


smoking, if they are addicted to the use of 
these lovely pipes; and it may be, when we 
find them hidden behind some ferns, or al- 
most covered with dead leaves. that a lot of 
naughty little gnomes have been there, with 
their pockets stuffed full of Indian tobacco, 
and have smoked by the light of the moon 
when their mothers never dreamed they were 
out. At all events, their snow-white stems 
and delicately turned bowls are always sure 
to be a little blackened at the edges, which 
has a very suspicious look. 

Every one who glances at the Indian pipe 
knows at once that there is someting uncanny 
about it. It cannot be a true flower, because 
it has no leaves; 
and yet it cannot 
be a fungus, be- 
cause it has a blos- 
som. Itneverthe- 
less is a true flow- 
ering plant, for 
if the bowl be 
opened there will 
be found ten sta- 
mens, alternately 
long and_ short, 
clustered around 
a little alabaster 
urn which holds 
the seeds when ripe; but it is not a normal 
plant, for it has nochlorophyl. It belongs to 
a group of plants that are known as Sapro- 
phytes, which means that they live on decay- 
ing vegetable matter. 

All green plants live on plain earth and air 
and water, which, with the help of the little 
green chlorophyl grains in their leaves, and 
the sunlight, they turn intosap. The children 
hit the truth when they sing: 

You, nor I, nor nobody knows 

How oats, peas, beans, and barley grows. 
The wisest man in the universe does not 
know just how they convert raw material into 
flowers and berries and vegetables and wood. 
At any rate, they all do this, except the 
parasites and the saprophytes. The parasite 
plants, like the mistletoe, and dodder, and 
Spanish moss (which is not a moss, but a 
regular flowering plant), fasten on living plants, 
and suck their food out of the flowing sap; 
while the saprophytic plants, such as the 
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Indian pipe, beechdrop, coralroot, fasten on 
dead vegetable life. 

That is why it is impossible to transplant 
Indian pipe. It cannot get any nourishment 
out of soil; but must have its rootlike suck- 
ers twisted into some old root or log that has 
once had life, but that is now decaying, or, 
in other words, giving its life back to the 
woods. All up the stem of the Indian pipe 
are pure white scales, which are the dimin- 
ished chlorophyl-less leaves, and which are 
like the white hands of ladies who do no 
work, but have their food prepared by some 
one else. Like the blind eyes of the bats 
and the useless wings of the ostrich, and 
everything in nature that does not have its 
proper use, these leaves have become very 
small, and would hardly be recognized as 
such. 

Nevertheless, the Indian pipe, though some- 
thing of an aristocrat and something of a 
degenerate freak, performs its work as well 
as the green-leaved plants. 

When the goldenrod begins to bloom, the 
bowl of the pipe, which generally curves down 
to keep the stamens dry, gradually straightens, 
and the white outer petals drop off, leaving 
the pale pink urn in which the seeds are 


getting ripe, and which has a top like the 
cut stopper of a cologne-bottle, left from 


the stigma. Later in the season the wax and 
rose give place to a stiff, woody seed-vessel, 
which splits like parchment down the sides, 
and spills a host of little black seeds to make 
a still larger clump of pipes for another 
year. 


Faithless Peggy 


Peggy, the gray Dominique hen, had been 
making a great fuss for several days, and 
grandmother said that she wanted to “set.” 
By and by Peggy was missed, and in a couple 
of days she was found in a corner of the pigeon- 
house “setting” on nineeggs. She made the 
greatest fuss when she was discovered, as 
though a great secret which she had tried 
hard to keep had been told by some one, and 
she was so cross when any one came into the 
pigeon-house and looked at her that had she 
been a lion she surely would have eaten 
him. But one day it was discovered that all 
the eggs under Peggy were cracked, and there 
would be before long just so many little 
chickens in the pigeon-house, and every one 
about the farm felt certain that Peggy would 
prove a most loving and devoted mother. 
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She had never had chicks before, and th: 
could only decide this on the fuss she mad 
while sitting on her eggs if any one looked 
her. But, alas for their hopes! when th 
little chickens were out of the shell, Pegg 
deserted them every one, and absolutely r: 
fused to have anything to do with them. 

Far up above Peggy's head in the pigeon 
house was a dear little blue pigeon sitting on 
her eggs; just a quiet, gentle !ittle mother. 
making no fuss, and seeming certain that 
everybody meant to be very kind to her little 
dears when they came out of their little 
houses. The little pigeons broke their shells 
when Peggy's chicks broke their eggs. The 
little pigeon mother heard the piteous little 
cries of the babes whose mother had left 
them, and it worried her and distressed her 
greatly. To the surprise of everybody, the 
little gentle pigeon mother took charge of the 
little motherless chicks, and gathered just as 
many of them as she could under her wing at 
night, and showed in every way her determi- 
nation to care for them just as far as she was 
able. Was not this a dear little mother ? 


The Feast of the Birds 

The scarcity of food in the Klondike gave 
the same idea to many people. They would 
go north with supplies from the cheap market, 
and sell in the dear market. Among the 
many who had this idea was one who bought 
a large drove of sheep. He knew the miners 
would be glad to buy fresh mutton. The 
sheep were landed in Alaska, and were 
started inland. Cold weather came on, and 
the owner of the sheep made up his mind to 
kill them. 

He did, but was not satisfied with the 
price he got, and concluded to keep the others 
until he could get better prices. He killed 
all in a secluded place, and hung the carcasses 
up to freeze, leaving a man in a hut to watch 
them until he came back. Neither man knew 
the geography of the country. The man who 
was watching the mutton grew tired waiting 
alone and started to find his employer. It 
was a journey of one hundred miles to the 
nearest city. When the men got back to the 
place where they had left the mutton, four 
hundred skeletoas hung there; the birds, 
eagles, ravens, crows, hawks, and others, 
had heard of the feast waiting for them, and 
no doubt enjoyed it. The owner of the sheep 
did not make the money he hoped to make, 
but he knows more about Alaska. 





The Home Club 


Faith 
An early robin sang and swayed 
On leafless branch, all undismayed, 
Though fast the snowflakes fell. 
He sang, “I know full well 
These flying snowflakes fall to bring 
White violets forth to greet the spring.” 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


The Little Convalescent 
By Annie Willis McCullough 

For some time after a sick child has be- 
come convalescent, his long unused toys will 
suffice for amusement. But a day will come 
when they will pall upon the little one, weary 
of inactivity, and he will demand “something 
todo.” For such a crisis these suggestions 
may afford help. 

Even well children tire soon of any single 
play. The wise nurse knows this, and will 


have in mind half a dozen charming things 
to do, though disclosing only one at a time. 
She will allude to them suggestively, luring 
the jaded little spirit from its fretful com- 
plaining to the delight of anticipating “ some- 


? 


thing to do ’ or “something to play.” 

A new sort of doll-house, really made by a 
real little girl, will amuse a sick child for 
hours and days. It must be explained to the 
young worker that a paper house is to be 
furnished, and that it would be well to get a 
good deal of furniture together beforehand. 
This is done by cutting from the advertising 
pages of magazines pictures of all sorts of 
things for a house. They contain desks, 
book-cases, chairs, couches, tables, stoves, 
organs and pianos, mantels, silver and cut- 
glass ware—in fact, no end of house-furnish- 
ing goods. Then there are, for upstairs rooms, 
bath-room outfits, beds, chiffoniers, cradles 
and cribs, and hosts of dimpled children to 
use them. Sometimes one finds an easy 
chair with an occupant, or a desk or piano 
with some one using it. All these are to be 
cut out by the little convalescent. 

When there is a good supply, the house- 
furnishing can be commenced. Sheets of 
manila paper a foot square, or larger, are given 
to the child, also a large, light piece of paste- 
board—an old geography cover would do— 
to work on. A jar of prepared paste which 
will not spill, some old newspapers, a damp 
cloth to wipe little fingers on, a dry cloth to 


rub the pasted pictures down with, and a 
brush for the paste, are all that is needed. 

Each sheet of paper isa room. On the 
sheets are pasted the pieces of furniture, in 
places selected by the child. The average 
child would try to arrange the things as they 
would be in a real room—the mantel at one 
side, the table in the center, and a book-case 
across one corner. The pasting is done on 
pieces of the old newspapers, which, being 
clean litter, can be crumpled up and thrown 
on bed or floor for a while. 

Now the little furnisher can make a parlor, 
a dining-room, a library, a bath-room, various 
bedrooms, a nursery, and a kitchen. The 
girl convalescent will do this, of course. The 
boy can choose and cut out pictures of fowls 
and start a poultry-yard, or various commodi- 
ties to be sold, and make each sheet a differ- 
ent kind of store, or department of one large 
store. Figures can be cut out and used as 
clerks and floorwalkers. He can start a 
camera-store, and a whole bicycle-factory, just 
now, from the magazine advertising pages. 

A house and a store need not be all. One 
could make a school-yard full of children, a 
railroad station, with trains leaving and com- 
ing in in every direction, and people all about, 
or a park, with fancy urns, statues, bushes, 
and bridges. So prolific are the advertising 
pages nowadays of cuts, that a store of any 
kind could be stocked by a little convalescent. 
One could make a day nursery, a sanitarium, 
or a gymnasium with little searching. 

When the little convalescent has become 
well enough to read, stories and poems can 
be chosen and cut from discarded magazines 
and papers, then pasted on sheets of manila 
paper, to become, in time, a “story reading- 
book” and a “verse reading-book.” Some- 
times pictures can be added, to illustrate these 
“books.” The sheets are to be bound to- 
gether and sewed ina cover, but this work 
can be left until the child is well. 

A little fleet of paper or wooden boats, 
that can be sailed up and down the bed- 
clothes billows, is easily folded by the fingers 
of the little convalescent. Or figures of 
boats can be cut out, pasted on manila 
paper, and the shapes cut around, leaving a 
broad flap at the bottom which is to be 
turned back as a base for supporting the 
standing vessels, 
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A paper tent is a good plaything for a 
child in bed. It is easily folded out of a 
piece of stout manila paper, the parts at 
corners and ridge-pole having flaps that are 
pasted strongly. The flaps at either end are 
folded back and creased. About a tent 
there is to most children a charm that never 
fails, and a little convalescent will enjoy 
marshaling dolls or soldiers in and out of 
this paper structure that will not be hurt if it 
falls over, is light to handle, and suggests 
the free delight of out-of-doors. 

Gifts of candy, cakes, or little crackers, 
which may not be eaten by the child convales- 
cent, except, perhaps, one or two in a day, 
will furnish a little bake-shop with cakes to 
be sold. It will also furnish a new play for 
the child. Theshopis quickly prepared. It 
consists simply of a set of shelves, made by 
taking a pasteboard box and inserting pieces 
of cardboard as shelves. They are cut as 
long and as deep as the box, which is set on 
its side, and the shelves fastened in with 
strips of gummed paper. 

The fact that little gifts may sometimes be 
found under the bowl of gruel that the sick 
child has grown to dislike, or under a plate 
on which the bowl is set, will help in the 


matter of coaxing a little convalescent to 


eat. A bright penny, a grotesque head cut 
out of paper, a little paper doll or house or 
animal, a gay picture-card, a set of doll-nap- 
kins cut from tissue-paper, an odd stamp for 
the boy who is a collector—the list of small 
articles could be extended indefinitely. A 
part of the plan must be that the bowl is not 
to be lifted until nearly or quite empty. 


The Missing Link in Education 


A meeting of teachers and parents was 
recently held in a town not many miles from 
New York. It was supposed that the audi- 
ence was composed of teachers and parents, 
but about two and one-half thirds of the 
audience, if not more, were teachers, although 
the meeting had been advertised for at least 
two weeks before it was held, and the most 
liberal invitation extended to the women of 
the community. The title of the organiza- 
tion under whose auspices the meeting was 
held would indicate that it was a co-operative 
organization of mothers and teachers. It is 
impossible to understand the lack of active 
interest of mothers and fathers in the subject 
of education; for certainly this interest is 
passive so long as it means only the placing of 
a child in a school which ranks according to 
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their standard, and then dropping the w/ole 
sense of responsibility unless some abnormal 
occasion arises that compels consultation on 
the part of the parents with the teacher. 

It is very evident that no speaker shoy 
address any body assembled for child study, 
or any subject relating to the educatio 
children, with the belief that any special num- 
ber of mothers are present. Experience has 
taught that it is the teacher who has this 
active interest in education ; that the mother’s 
activity too often is simply in voicing complaint, 
or interfering, to the detriment of the child’s 
education, with the system which the teacher, 
who is naturally supposed to be an expert, 
has devised. How can any woman claim 
that she is a good mother who allows her 
child to attend a school where she is in doubt 
about the physical conditions—whether the 
air, light, and furniture are adapted to the 
needs of the child? How can she consider 
herself a good mother if the teacher of her 
child is to her a comparative stranger. The 
teacher should be a co-worker in her club; the 
busy friend to whom she must go because she 
has more leisure, her friend because she is 
the co-educator with the mother. 

Education in this country will never be what 
it should be until a higher money valuation 
is placed upon the services of a teacher, until 
her professional rights are recognized, until 
her social position is that accorded to the 
other professions, until the opinion of the 
teacher is treated in the presence of the child 
with the same respect accorded to the opinion 
of the doctor or of the minister of the church 
the child attends. We have yet to learn in 
this country that the teaching profession is 
just what the public sentiment of the com- 
munity makes it;.its requirements are just 
what the public demands—no more and no 
less; its compensation represents the value 
placed upon those services by the community. 
This is especially true of the public-school 
teachers by whom the mass of the children 
of this country are educated. This system 
suffers because at one extreme our taxpayers 
have no personal interest in the schools, 
merely because their children do not attend 
them; and at the other extreme are a mass 
of voters who have no educational standards, 
who delegate without any sense of responsi- 
bility the entire question of the education of 
their children to the State, rebelling only, too 
many of them, against the law which compels 
them to patronize the schools when they 
would have the child become a wage-earner. 





